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HE most notable feature of the controversy 

¥ over the Admiralty’s proposal to construct 
four new capital ships (to be followed, it 

seems, by twelve others) at a cost of £7,000,000 or 
£8,000,000 apiece, is the volume and cogency of the 
opposition which has come from “ service” members. 
Rear-Admiral Adair, an officer of great technical 
experience, who is closely connected with one of the 
greatest armament firms in this country, spoke in 
March of “the great evil of building battleships this 
year.” It is true that in the course of Wednesday's 
debate he withdrew his opposition, but he withdrew 
it in a manner which suggested that his views had 
not changed, and he went on to refer to the enormous 
expenditure which would be needed to provide new 
docks and harbours if these ships are to be of the 
slightest use to us in the Pacific or the Western At- 
lantic. Another distinguished naval officer, Rear- 
Admiral Sueter, ex-Assistant Director of Naval Ord- 
nance, who was largely responsible for the creation of 
the Submarine Service and of the Naval Air Service 
and for the invention and development of the “ Tanks ” 
—an extraordinary record—was less ambiguous. He 
stated that he could not see what was the use of capital 
ships in present circumstances, and proposed that their 
construction should be suspended. These two officers 
are, beyond question or comparison, the leading naval 
“experts” in the House. Nevertheless, we are to enter 
upon & programme, which as Admiral Sueter declared will 
involve an ultimate expenditure of £200,000,000 ! 
Before the war the country could always be relied 
upon to support the Admiralty’ S programmes of con- 
struction, because expert opinion was unanimous as to 
their necessity, and we could spare the money. To-day 
we cannot spare the money, and expert opinion is 





hopelessly divided. The change is a revolution, of 
which most politicians do not seem yet to have grasped 
the significance. The Admiralty programme was sanc- 
tioned on Wednesday; but it extends over three years, 
and we do not think it will be carried out. 

* * * 

The prospects of the Washington Conference—which 
has now been definitely}fixed to open on November 
11th—are distinctly brighter than they were a week or 
two ago. The American Government appears to have 
realised that, unless it is prepared to suffer a very serious 
blow to its international prestige, the Conference must 
not fail. It can hardly achieve everything that was 
implied in the original invitation, but it must achieve 
something concrete, something sufficient at least to 
preserve the idea that international conferences are 
worth holding. The vital desiderata, as we pointed 
out a fortnight ago, are that the objects of the Confer- 
ence should be defined as precisely as possible, and as 
soon as possible, and that preliminary understandings 
should be reached before the Conference assembles. 
We are now informed by the Washington correspondent 
of the Times that a great deal of care and consideration 
is being devoted to the drafting of the agenda, that pre- 
liminary exchanges of opinion are to be “ informal 
but definite,” and that “ it is possible to say of certain 
questions at issue that the mere fact of their inclusion 
in the agenda will be a fair warrant that they are on 
the road to a settlement.” That seems to cover the 
whole point—provided the necessary preliminary agree- 
ments are possible, as they should be. And the news 
is most welcome, for nothing in the whole field of inter- 
national politics is more important than that the 


Washington Conference should not be a fiasco. 
oh % a 


The Supreme Council is to meet on Monday, with a 
very long and difficult agenda. Silesia, of course 
comes first, and here there seems now to be more pros- 
pect of a reasonable settlement than has hitherte been 
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discernible. The French Government has not in any From 1914 to 1920 there should have been imported 


way departed from its original claim—that Poland 
should be granted everything she asks for—but there 
are indications that that claim will not now be pressed 
too far, and that some sort of compromise may be 
reached. Of all post-war problems this appears to 
be the most difficult. It is hard to believe that any 
compromise can embody a permanent solution. On 
the basis of the plebiscite it is possible to draw a frontier 
corresponding, with reasonable equity, to the wishes 
of the inhabitants ; but it is not possible to adjust any 
such frontier to the economic necessities of the Province. 
The conflict between ethnographical and economic 
considerations is apparently insoluble. We _ have, 
therefore, to fall back upon a quite bald consideration 
of the chances of stability. The Germans can probably 
hold and administer the industrial area of Upper Silesia; 
the Poles quite certainly cannot. The one solution 
may lead to a certain amount of racial “ injustice,” 
ete., but the other will lead to war. We can only hope 
that the former will triumph. 
* * * 


The Tariff Bill now before Congress is producing the 
same effect as each one of the four general tariff measures 
that lie between McKinley in 1890 and Fordney in 
1921. That is to say, it is sweeping away the unrealities 
of political controversy and causing both parties to 
concentrate upon the issue that has dominated American 
affairs ever since the Civil War. Mr. Fordney lives 
in the atmosphere of the McKinley and Payne-Aldrich 
laws. Evidently he knows nothing of modern industry 
and finance, and has not heard that in thirty years 
the United States has grown and changed to quite a 
considerable extent. The Democratic minority 
denounces his Bill as “ irredeemably and universally 
vicious,” and as designed to “ declare a savageTcom- 
mercial war upon the whole human family.” These 
expansive words do not seem to be unduly severe ; 
but we imagine, before the Bill has gone much further, 
the Republicans themselves will discover that, in the 
effort to redeem their election pledges, they have 
handed themselves over to a body of old-timers whose 
policy, if unchecked, will have an immediate and dis- 
astrous recoil upon American industry and commerce. 
The “infant industries” argument is to-day absurd. 
America has an immense surplus of agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufactured goods that must be sold 
abroad if her industries are to be kept going ; and the 
new tariff comes in to reinforce the difficulty of the 
exchange. Its effect, of course, is all the worse because 
the value of imported goods is to be estimated in terms 
of “comparable and competitive products of the 
United States ’’—that is, current American values. 
It is, naturally, in Canada that the first results of the 
new policy are discernible. Trade across the frontier 
is curtailed ; but as partial compensation, while Ameri- 
can prices are kept up, the people of Western Canada 
are enjoying lower food prices than they have known 
for some years. 

* * 

Mr. Gandhi's preaching, during the past month, 
of the boycott of foreign cloth, is to be regarded as 
preliminary. The real business was timed to begin 
on August Ist, and the leader gave it a sensational 
start. His followers in Bombay collected a huge 
pile of clothes, made from foreign material, and Mr. 
Gandhi applied the match. Although he is an impos- 
sible politician, Mr. Gandhi has certainly an extra- 
ordinary flair for popular leadership. As to the pro- 
gress of the boycott, now being feverishly pressed 
forward, there is little at present to be said; but a 
Parsee merchant, in a shrewd and well-informed letter 
to the Times, points out some of the inevitable results. 
Before the war, he says, the average annual import 
of foreign cloth into India was 3,000 million yards. 


over 20,000 million yards. The actual import was 
barely half that quantity. The total product of machine- 
made cloth in India, in the six years, was not more 
than 1,500 million yards per annum, while the supply 
of Lancashire yarn for the hand looms was enormously 
reduced by the conditions of war. Result : an immense 
shortage of both machine- and hand-woven cloths, a 
halt in the installing of new machinery because of 
increased costs, and a ruinous rise in the prices of 
cloth to the myriad consumers scattered among the 
cities and the 700,000 villages of India. The right 
line, according to this authority, for Mr. Gandhi to 
have taken, would have been to urge the well-to-do 
classes to use foreign cloth and stimulate Indian capital- 
ists to start new factories. As things have gone, Mr, 
Gandhi may accomplish nothing beyond the imposition 
of the boycott upon a population unable to supply 
itself and helpless in the grip of manufacturers and 
middlemen who have no more bowels of compassion than 
their similarly tempted fellows of every age and clime. 
* + * 


The Final Report of the Joint Labour Committee 
on the Cost of Living, includes an important section 
challenging the accuracy of the basis adopted by the 
Ministry of Labour in calculating changes in the cost 
of living. The official index figure, it is pointed out, 
is based on statistics of working-class expenditure 
collected as long ago as 1904. Since that date, import- 
ant changes have taken place in the habits of the 
workers, and these make the “ weights’ used by the 
Ministry inapplicable to present conditions. The Labour 
Committee has collected specimen budgets from a 
very large number of working-class households, and 
from these has worked out a new standard budget 
which differs considerably from that in official use. 
Thus, the Ministry “‘ weights” food at 60 per cent. 
of total working-class expenditure, while according to 
the Labour Committee it now accounts for only 52 
per cent. On the other hand, the Ministry allows only 
12 per cent. for clothing, which in the Labour budgets 
accounts for 19} per cent. Rent and rates amount 
to 16 per cent. according to the Ministry, and to less 
than 7 per cent. according to the Labour Committee. 
Other items, for which the Ministry allows only 4 per 
cent., including tobacco, account for nearly 15 per 
cent., without tobacco in the Labour estimate. There 
is also some criticism of the Ministry’s estimates of 
price changes. On the whole, the Labour Committee 
concludes that the cost of living in September last, 
when its budget inquiry was made, was 189 per cent. 
above the pre-war level, and that in June of this year 
it was still 140 per cent. above. The official figures 
for the same months are 161 and 119. How far the 
evidence adduced by the Labour Committee must be 
regarded as discrediting the official figures, depends on 
methods of calculation which are not fully explained 
in the Report; but a strong case has been made out 
for a review of the system and the calculation of a 
new standard budget. With the general conclusions 
of this very important Report we hope to deal more 
fully next week. 





* * * 


Perhaps the most important resolution which will 
come before the Trades Union Congress at Cardiff, 
is that which has just been added to the Agenda in 
the name of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. 
The Congress will have before it the ‘‘ Co-ordination ” 
scheme already approved by the Labour Party Con- 
ference at Brighton. The Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, however, aims at a far greater strengthening 
of the powers to be conferred on the Trade Union Con- 
gress than are contemplated in the scheme or in the 
reorganisation plans adopted last year at Portsmouth. 
It is manifest that during the past few months the 
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various groups within the Trade Union would have 
one after another been placed in an unfavourable 

ition in negotiating with the employers, and that 
such attempts as have been made to secure co-ordinated 
action between them have been singularly unsuccessful. 
The proposal now made is that, before any important 
stoppage of work is allowed to take place, the Unions 
concerned should be under an obligation to enter into 
consultation with the Trade Union General Council, 
which would then use its efforts to settle the dispute 
in accordance with its view of the merits of the case, 
or, failing a settlement, would place the resources of 
the whole movement behind the Unions directly affected. 
This clearly is a far more ambitious project even than 
the Triple Alliance, the failure of which is now generally 
admitted. Even if the resolution is carried at Cardiff, 
it will hardly be found a simple matter to put it into 
effect. It seems to be desirable, however, that the 
Trade Union movement should work out some plan 
of closer common action on these lines; for it has 
become evident that, in face of the scale which strike 
action now inevitably assumes in the big industries, 
every important dispute is potentially something like 
a general stoppage. The Triple Alliance was started 
with the idea that co-ordination would reduce the 
waste involved in sectional strikes. It failed; but 
the general idea behind it was sound, and it is the 
business of the Trades Union Congress to take up that 
idea and develop it, despite the obvious difficulties, 
on behalf of the Labour movement as a whole. 


* * * 


The Umpire under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act has ruled that men who are unable to restart 
work because a particular pit has not yet been got 
into order after the recent dispute are not entitled 
to unemployment benefit. The case was brought to 
the Umpire—on an appeal from the local referee’s 
decision—with the backing of the Miners’ Federation ; 
and the adverse ruling of the Umpire means that very 
many miners who are still out of work can receive no 
benefit under the Act. It is difficult to be certain 
whether the decision is in accordance with the actual 
wording of the Act; but we can hardly believe that 
the intention was that men should be disqualified from 
receiving benefit under such conditions. It has hitherto 
been understood that, while men engaged in a trade 
dispute were not eligible for benefit, their disability 
ceased if they remained out of work after its termination. 
The Umpire bases his ruling on the contention that the 
disrepair of the pits was caused by the dispute, and 
must have been foreseen by the men before it began, 
and that accordingly the men’s lack of work now is 
a continuance of the stoppage of work due to the dis- 
pute. This seems to us to be straining the sense of 
the words; but in any case we do not believe that the 
public, which recognises the importance of getting the 
mess in the coal industry cleared up with as little vin- 
dictiveness as possible, would desire men whose resources 
are completely exhausted to be deprived of their claim 
to benefit—when it is admitted that their present un- 
employment is wholly involuntary. If the Umpire’s 
decision is legally final, there seems to be a clear case 
for a rapid and simple alteration of the law. 


* * * 


The secession of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union from the Transport Workers’ Federation, which 
has often been threatened before, has now definitely 
been announced. It is not surprising; for the official 
policy of Mr. Havelock Wilson’s Union has long been 
so completely in opposition to general Trade Union 
policy that the situation was bound to become impos- 
sible sooner or later. The Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, despite the attempted boycott on imported 
coal during the recent mining dispute, instructed its 


members to handle coal of all descriptions; and it 
also vigorously opposed the strike of ships’ stewards, 
although this had the official backing of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation. At the recent Federation meeting 
in Edinburgh, there was much plain speaking about 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s attitude, and a special 
committee has since been appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of affiliated Unions which have acted in defiance 
of the Federation's decisions. The Sailors and Firemen 
also object strongly to the increased centralisation of 
power in the hands of the Federation, which is now 
being carried through with the support of the other 
affiliated bodies. It has been useful in the past for 
the Seamen to have the Transport Federation behind 
them, because it enabled them to isolate, and prevent 
the loading or discharging of ships, in the event of a 
dispute affecting the seamen. Apparently, however, 
they prefer the prospect of losing this aid to that of 
having to act in common with other sections of the 
Labour Movement. That the disaffiliation should have 
been resolved upon is a sign that not all Mr. Havelock 
Wilson’s vagaries have yet shaken his hold on the 
Union machine, although there is known to be much 
discontent within its ranks over the policy followed 
by the official leaders, 
* . * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Opponents of a 
settlement have always cherished the hope that cir- 
cumstances would enable them to create divisions 
between Labour and Sinn Fein. This remains, indeed, 
almost their only hope, now that English politicians 
are beginning to see that argument and discussion are 
likely to give better results than bombs and bayonets. 
The trouble of the reactionaries is that Irish Labour 
has so far steadily declined to be driven into opposition. 
It does not pretend to see eye to eye with Sinn Fein 
on all matters. The refusal to nominate Labour 
members for the new Dail was resented, and there is a 
widespread feeling that representatives of the workers 
should have had a say in the negotiations with the 
British Government. But the overwhelming majority 
endorse the official view of the Irish Labour Party, 
as enunciated this week in the Presidential address at 
the annual Congress, that whether Mr. Lloyd George’s 
terms are accepted or rejected Dail Eireann can rely 
on the co-operation of the Labour movement in the 
political field. It is significant that Mr. De Valera, 
who has held aloof from all public gatherings since 
his return, should have appeared at the Congress, and 
declared that had it not been for the backing of Labour, 
‘the national cause would not be where it is to-day.” 

* * . 

The demonstration of the solidarity of Labour and 
Sinn Fein is welcome in view of a crisis which is rapidly 
developing. It was inevitable that Irish employers, who 
have naturally been studying events in Great Britain, 
should have come to the conclusion that the time is 
ripe to make drastic wage reductions. Hitherto the 
Irish worker, outside the northern industrial area, has 
escaped fairly well, largely because in the existing state 
of war no employer was anxious to be first to bell the 
cat. It is now known that a concerted plan has been 
evolved and elaborate arrangements made for an attack 
all along the line. The railways are to lead the way, 
but the main object is to break, if possible, the Transport 
Workers’ Union, which has proved itself to be the 
sword-arm of the Irish worker, politically as well as 
economically. Doubtless, there are many employers 
who are preparing for the fight without any conscious 
desire that their action may embarrass Mr. De Valera 
and his colleagues ; but it is notorious that the influences 
hostile to a settlement are jubilant at the prospects 
of a battle-royal with Labour. In theory such a 
conflict might not impinge the truce; in practice 
everybody knows that if the fight began in earnest 
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the truce would not last for a week. The Sinn Fein 
leaders realise the gravity of the situation, but it is not 
yet clear what plan they will adopt to stave off the 


disaster. 
x * » 


PourTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—With or without a 
fight, the Government would seem to be in for another 
defeat in one of their London strongholds. Yet their 

luck holds good in one respect, since by the time the Abbey 
division has given its verdict the Session should be either at an 
end or very nearly so. To lose such a seat in mid-session might 
be to lose all—the support of the nerve-racked Unionist majority, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership, even the immediate prospect of 
an Irish peace, for in the present plight of the Coalition the 
Government itself might sink under the shock. While I do not 
predict that such a sequence of events is coming, I have no 
hesitation in asserting that Ministers are desperately considering 
ways and means of averting it. One possible though humiliating 
method would be that of striking the official flag to Anti-waste 
at the outset. 
* * + 

As I said last week, this relatively new electioneering force 
is essentially anti-Coalitionist, albeit with a suspicious reser- 
vation in favour of the head of the Coalition. Its aim is the 
capture of the Unionist electorate in the interests of a new type 
of party based on the narrowest conceptions of materialistic 
opportunism, sometimes dignified by the name of realpolitik. 
By its appeal to the pocket its organisers hope at the general 
election to sweep half London and the greater part of the Home 
Counties, and are by no means unhopeful of success, even in 
such northern constituencies as those now represented by Mr. 
Bonar Law and Sir Robert Horne—both of whom, I believe, 
are marked down for political elimination. 

* * * 


For reasons stated here some time ago, I think the continuing 
rumours of a possible Grey succession to the Liberal leadership 
are rather behind the fair. Some move of the kind, strongly 
favoured by the Cecil group and not actively discouraged by 
Mr. Asquith, was at one time under consideration, without, 
however, attracting either Viscount Grey’s own support or the 
hoped for Labour and Liberal sympathy. Efforts to promote 
an Opposition concordat will doubtless be renewed from time 
to time, but personally I am less sanguine of their success than 
I could wish to be. Obstacles exist in both camps to the for- 
mation of a new Coalition, whether of pre-election candidates 
or post-election members. All the same, I think it might be 
found that in the event of Labour coming back in numbers 
sufficiently strong to form a Ministry with outside Liberal backing, 
the experiment would be given a trial. It is on those lines, 
or on something like them, that advanced opinion is now seeking 
a key to the first problem that may be presented by the results 
of the election. 

* * * 

When Lord Northcliffe completes his circuit of the earth I 
hope he may be persuaded to return to his place in Parliament, 
and invite from the Government an explanation of the circum- 
stances under which not the least resounding of his exploits 
(real or supposed) came to be the subject of a communication 
to the Commons by the King. Presumably this statement, 
like the famous Belfast speech, as well as the King’s other public 
utterances, was made on the advice of Ministers—that is to say, 
of the Prime Minister, who, though a stickler for the Constitution 
when it suits himself, is not invariably a pedant in such matters. 
More consistent Constitutionalists are by no means satisfied that 
any assertion in an American interview, no matter how pre- 
posterous, could justify so unheard-of a use of the Sovereign’s 
authority. But I suppose it was feared that the Prime Minister’s 
personal repudiation would be considered merely an ex parte 
move. 

* * * 

I hear that, so far as such events can be controlled from Downing 
Street, the idea of an autumn dissolution has now been aban- 
doned, nominally for the reason that in the Prime Minister’s 
itinerary for the rest of the year no room is likely to be found 
for so considerable a diversion. Probably the recent by-elections, 
the critical financial situation, and the slow progress of the 
Irish negotiations have not been without their influence on the 
decision. It is understood that Mr. Lloyd George is now looking 
forward to next spring as a more suitable season for the plunge, 
and that, in any case, it is pretty certain to be a pre-Budget 

unge. Such temporisings with the inevitable are to be expected 
n a cracking Ministry, though from the present Premier one 
might have expected a more daring course. 


WASTING THIRTY MILLIONS 


HE House of Commons threw away on Wednes- 
day the greatest opportunity it has had this 
year of securing a substantial reduction of 

public expenditure. The Government proposes to 
proceed with the construction of four new battleships 
costing together something in the neighbourhood of 
£30,000,000—enough to set the whole reconstruction 
campaign, including housing and education, in full 
swing again. It is bad enough that we should still 
be pouring millions into Mesopotamia, but it is ad- 
mittedly difficult to get out of our commitments in 
that quarter all at once, and as a piece of wanton and 
wasteful extravagance the Mesopotamian muddle is not 
to be compared with the new commitments to which the 
House of Commons has given its sanction this week. 
It is not, so far as we are concerned, a question of 
opposition to all expenditure on armaments as such, 
Pending the day—not too far distant, we hope—when 
some international agreement for a reduction of arma- 
ments can be successfully arranged, any nation which 
wishes to remain a Great Power, as this nation certainly 
does, must face the necessity of having to spend very 
large sums every year on its army and navy. But 
for this particular piece of expenditure we cannot see 
that there is a shadow of reasonable justification. 

Of what use are these four giant “capital”’ ships 
ever likely to be to us? It is impossible, we suggest, 
to escape the answer: None whatever. The problem 
is primarily, not a technical, but a political one. 
Against whom are these ships to be used? Certainly 
not against any European Power. So far as naval 
strength is concerned we could comfortably face a 
combination of the whole of Europe without building 
another surface ship for ten years to come. The 
new ships, therefore, can only be designed for use 
against America or Japan. A war with our ally Japan 
is, to say the least, improbable in the extreme. At 
all events, it could only conceivably arise over the 
race issue or else over the question of the “ open door ” 
in China, and in either case there is no shadow of 
doubt that America would join forces with us. That 
possibility therefore need not—and, in fact, of course 
does not—enter into the calculation of our needs in 
the way of fresh capital ships. The remaining hypo- 
thesis is war with America. 

Now, in the first place there is not going to be a war 
between America and the British Empire. Friction 
between London and Washington, even extreme friction, 
is only too possible, but war is not. It is impossible, 
we suggest, to imagine any conflict of interests or 
ambitions sufficiently important or fundamental to 
induce the democracies of Great Britain and of the 
United States to face the horrors of modern war. And 
even if this were not so, the inevitable attitude of 
Canada and Australia would be decisive; the Empire 
would be broken up on the day war was declared. 
But let us for the sake of argument assume the 
impossible. In such an event quite certainly we should 
have the active assistance of Japan, but even if we 
had not, America would have to keep at least half of 
her fleet in the Pacific as a precaution. Let us, how- 
ever, eliminate even this consideration and assume 
that we might have to face single-handed the whole 
of the American fleet. 

Here we pass from the political to the technical 
question. What use should we or could we make of 
our capital ships? Into the problem of whether the 
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giant capital ship as such is an obsolete type—as 
many naval experts believe—we need not enter. We 
may express in passing our belief that the claims of 
the submarine have been overrated in some quarters 
and that the battleship is destined, for a long time 
to come, to remain mistress of the seas over which 
she can manceuvre. But the immediate point is that 
she cannot manceuvre across the Atlantic. On that 
matter there is no difference of opinion, we believe, 
amongst the experts. For reasons too numerous to 
discuss here, modern battleships cannot remain long 
at sea or act effectively at any great distance from 
their base. Whichever fleet were the first to cross the 
Atlantic would suffer from difficulties and disadvantages 
so enormous as to be overwhelming. We might, of 
course, construct a naval base on the Canadian coast— 
if we could hold it from the land side—but even then 
it is not clear that we could get our Grand Fleet over 
there, or that if we did we could make much more 
use of it than we did in the Great War.* In short, 
there is an overwhelming probability that the capital 
units of the two fleets would never come within a 
couple of thousand miles of each other, and that the 
issue would be decided partly on the Canadian land 
frontier and partly by naval warfare of a kind in which 
capital ships cannot take part. The American navy 
would attack our commerce; but capital ships are no 
more commerce protectors than they are commerce 
destroyers. In short, the four ships which this Govern- 
ment of ours is asking us to pay for would be of not 
the slightest use to us. Probably we should give them 
skeleton crews and use the bulk of their personnel for 
other purposes. 

Now, of course, the foregoing considerations, as we 
have set them down, are open to all sorts of criticisms 
and differences of opinion. But this much at least 
emerges: that the likelihood of these new capital 
ships even being called upon to fire a single shot against 
any enemy in any part of the world, before they are 
sent to the ship-breaker, is quite extraordinarily remote. 
We believe that it is more than that, that it is actually 
non-existent ; but at all events it is nothing less than 
an outrage that to provide for so infinitesimal a possi- 
bility the British taxpayer should be called upon at 
this moment to face an expenditure of £30,000,000. 
It is like being asked to pay a premium of £100 a year 
to secure £1,000 for one’s widow in the event of one’s 
being killed by lightning. It is not sense. Quite apart 
from urgent social purposes, such as education and 
housing, there are a hundred ways in which the money 
might be better spent. It might, for instance, even 
if all of it were granted to the Admiralty, be much 
better spent on experimental investigation and new 
developments which would put us potentially far ahead 
of every other naval power in the world. But, instead, 
we are starving our experimental work and abandoning 
our airship service, for the sake of building these huge 
and useless encumbrances. it is not, we repeat, that 
the day of the capital ship is over; it may quite well 
be that this type would be again decisive if we were 
to have another war with Germany or any other 
European Power. The point is simply that no one as 
yet has even suggested what conceivable use such 


_* We omit consideration of the possibility of America being pro- 
vided with a naval base by a European ally—say France or Germany 
—for if our statesmen had blundered so grossly as to permit the 
formation of such an alliance against us, there would be nothing 
for them to do but to get us out of the quarrel, at all costs, by other 
than belligerent methods. ’ 


ships could be put to in a war in the Pacific or in the 
Southern Atlantic. 

Mr. Churchill's plea was very plausible, and in a sense 
very cogent. He did not deny the uselessness of 
capital ships in any war which it is possible to con- 
template ; he based his argument solely on the question 
of prestige. America and Japan were building a large 
number of huge ships, and therefore we must do the 
same unless we were prepared to be looked upon as a 
“* third-class ” naval Power. A more foolish and super- 
ficial argument could hardly be conceived. If our naval 
prestige is to rest on the possession of ships which we 
cannot use, it is a poor thing indeed. Our real prestige 
rests upon our ability to fly our flag and protect our 
commerce on all the seas of the globe. Even if we 
possessed two hyper-super-Dreadnoughts for every one 
afloat in the harbours of America and Japan, they 
would be worthless to us unless we could protect our 
trade. In May, 1917, when our incomparable Grand 
Fleet was intact and the German submarines were 
sinking our merchant ships twice as fast as we could 
replace them, where was our prestige? To measure 
our naval strength, vis-4-vis America or Japan, by the 
same standards as should be applied if our competitor 
possessed naval bases within a few hundred miles of 
our coasts, is on the face of it an almost childishly 
foolish proceeding. Without assuming any expert 
knowledge, we may safely say that it is incredible that 
the type of navy which would be best adapted for a 
war in the North Sea should also be the most efficient 
for the wholly different tasks and problems of a war 
in the Pacific. Let the Admiralty work out as com- 
pletely as possible the probable conditions and needs 
of a naval struggle against Japan and America, and then 
let them formulate their demands. If those demands 
lay any stress upon the prospective value of capital ships, 
we shall be very greatly surprised. But there is no 
evidence that the Admiralty has faced the problem in 
this practical spirit at all as yet. It seems to think 
only of “ prestige "’—in the terms of 1913. Whatever 
the world may think in the meantime, our prestige 
during and after “the next war” will depend, as our 
very life will depend, upon our ability to protect our 
trade routes. Are we going to protect them with 
Hoods? In point of fact, if we were to abandon alto- 
gether the construction of capital ships, America and 
Japan would almost certainly follow suit; for our 
naval prestige is not quite gone yet. 

The Admiralty is not wholly to blame for this pre- 
posterous programme. It is the business of the 
Admiralty to ask for the utmost that it can hope to 
get from the House of Commons, so that it may not 
be blamed for any conceivable future lack of naval 
strength ; but we venture to say that there are a great 
many of the younger officers, even amongst those 
actually employed in the Admiralty, who would not 
be at all distressed if Parliament had refused to grant 
the demands which they have helped to formulate. 
The same may, perhaps, be said, though with less 
force, of the Government itself; it cannot be expected 
to take the risks of economy unless it is subjected to 
a substantial degree of public pressure, and it is 
undeniable that strong pressure has not been forthcoming 
in this direction. The Opposition parties on Wednesday 
deprecated but did not denounce. Even the Labour 
Party seemed, officially, to lack the courage of its 
convictions. It was almost as if we were back in 1913 
when economy in naval construction was not a good 
card to play in any constituency. But such shyness, 
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we are sure, is quite mistaken. The whole position 
has been fundamentally changed by the destruction 
of the German navy. The British electorate is not 
nowadays so prone to listen to the appeal of the panic- 
monger as many excellent democrats appear to assume. 
The average elector refused to follow the naval 
economists of 1918 and he was right. It was impossible 
then to ignore the German menace. In this journal, 
for instance, before the war, we always supported the 
full demands of the Admiralty in respect of naval 
construction; for the necessity was plain, whether 
one believed in the actual likelihood of war or not. 
But to-day there is no such plain necessity. On the 
contrary, battleships have become a most obvious 
luxury and what is plain is that we cannot afford 
luxuries. The Admiralty programme is ludicrous and 
no Member, we are convinced, need be afraid to say 
so in his constituency. Fear of war, and of defeat in 
war, is not an appreciable factor in the contemporary 
mentality of the British people. How could it be? 
Let the Opposition take heart. 


DIPLOMACY BY NEWSPAPER 
MOBILISATION 


Parts, July 31st. 
ENERALLY, since the Armistice, the observer in 
(5 Paris has been able, disregarding the jumps and 
starts of diplomacy, to pick out the main currents 
of policy even though the currents were contradictory ; 
but it must be confessed that lately it has become difficult 
to understand what French Ministers would really be up to. 
Pondering over the facts which are revealed and the facts 
which are concealed, a suspicion, dreadful but illuminating, 
makes the darkness visible: what if there is sometimes no 
design ? What if many of these entanglements are merely 
the result of uncontrolled impulses and their reactions ? 
It would certainly seem that although the French attitude 
towards the Upper Silesian problem is quite plain and 
simple, the tactics employed to obtain what is wanted 
have been haphazard. It surely might have been foreseen 
from the outset that the French insistence on the despatch 
of perfectly inadequate reinforcements would assume a 
symbolic significance, and that the moment France was 
asked to choose between Allied co-operation and isolation 
(otherwise known as independence), all the wild words 
would have to be withdrawn. The Entente—whether 
Cordiale or not—remains and must remain the basis of 
a tolerable European settlement. 

How could the Quai d’Orsay—for it is perhaps in the 
circumstances advisable to attribute directly to M. Briand 
as little responsibility as possible for what was done—have 
drifted into this impossible position? How could it have 
blundered on until, on the comparatively trivial issue of 
whether a few more soldiers should be quartered on foreign 
soil, the absolute opposition of England and France should 
become manifest under the ironic gaze of Dr. Rosen? 
Why give the world the impression that France’s thoughts 
always fly to soldiery, while England is the apostle of sweet 
reasonableness ? Why, with this emphasis on a negligible 
point, disclose the profound political revolt against England 
that is now always simmering? Why begin démarches 
alone against Germany without ascertaining whether they 
would be approved by the partner under the Treaty ? Why 
proclaim on every tone the intention of acting (in M. Millerand’s 
phrase) “ with or without the Allies,” when it must have 
been known, had a second’s consideration been given to 
the matter, that in the last resort, definitely asked whether 
collaboration or liberty was required, the French reply 
could only be that collaboration is essential ? There may 
be a straightening out of the tangle: diplomatic skill will 





endeavour to find a suitable hush-up compromise: but 
why were these particular difficulties ever created? Why 
was there not at the beginning a clear understanding ? 
What are Ambassadors for? That is what puzzles the 
political student in Paris. One sees the disadvantages 
of acting first and discussing afterwards; one hears the 
guffaws of Germany ; the damage to the Entente, both on 
the diplomatic and on the popular plane is obvious: for 
the newspapers had foolishly made the whole affair an 
affair of French national honour and prestige. What one 
does not see is how the main thesis of France respecting the 
partition of Upper Silesia is strengthened. There have 
been so many diplomatic defeats of France on this same 
ill-chosen ground of the despatch of troops—to Frankfort, 
to the Ruhr, and now to Upper Silesia—that it seems in- 
credible that it should again be chosen. What is the 
explanation ? 

A daily study of the Paris Press shows that these unhappy 
episodes are in large measure brought about precisely by the 
new use that is made of publicity. My own opinion of the 
diplomatists—permanent or governmental—is that they 
have by no means that superhuman subtlety that has been 
attributed to them, chiefly because Machiavelli wrote a 
book in the sixteenth century which everybody has heard 
of and few people in the twentieth century have read. 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, diplomatists for the most 
part are simple persons; and American journalists in 
general may be warned not to dive too deep in the search for 
occult motives. Alas! purposes are cynically enough ex- 
posed. But when some action is taken or an intention 
announced which may be largely accidental and spontan- 
eous, which certainly is not definitive, it is commented upon 
and defended by all the newspapers of a nation. It becomes 
a subject of amour propre. Perhaps this is truer of France 
than of other countries, for the sounding-board of the 
Paris Press makes the most unholy clamour of the slightest 
whisper. 

There is in these days quasi-unanimity in this public 
support of the Quai d’Orsay. Governments have doubtless 
got into the habit, owing to the war, of expecting a chorus 
of approval, at least in foreign affairs; but much as really 
open diplomacy is to be encouraged, it is awkward for those 
in charge that such importance should be attached to 
gestures which may possibly be inconsiderate and casual. 
There should, of course, be no casual and inconsiderate 
gestures; but one fears that there are when so much pain 
has often to be taken to undo without humiliation what 
has been too emphatically done. It would be easy enough 
had not the publicists been let loose, but the moment they 
begin to make out a case it grows frightfully important. 
There is no longer room for manceuvres. If everybody has 
declared in an excess of zeal that England and Germany 
are obviously on the same side (indeed that I’ Angleterre, 
voila Tennemi!); that French dignity will not permit any 
compromise ; that some absurdly small question of method 
is vital; then it becomes embarrassing to give way. The 
war has much to answer for; this habit of employing the 
Press as a megaphone—a better image is perhaps machine- 
gun—is devastating. The real problem, which should be 
settled without heroics, is forgotten ; and you get the whole 
French nation committed to the rather futile march of a 
supplementary division, almost prepared to stake its 
derniére chemise on this sorry crock. Good-bye the Entente! 
Farewell the friendship of Flanders! Nothing matters but 
the despatch of a thousand or two men! Such palpable 
nonsense as could be read could not have been meant 
deliberately in advance, and it is wiser to regard as comic 
relief in these dog-days the abuse of England and of British 
statesmen, the amazing allegations, the fantastic stories, 
that sprang out of this preliminary divergence of views. 
It would be unkind to take the Paris journals of last week, 
and place side by side the leading articles of (say) Wednes- 
day and Saturday—for the Curzon note which bluntly 
asked whether the principle of Allied co-operation was 
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really repudiated suddenly calmed the fever and stopped 
the rhodomontade. Keats, I remember, somewhere in his 
letters, speaks of battering himself into a passion. What 
happens is that the diplomatists and the journalists whip 
each other to fury. It is time that this perverted diplo- 
matic flagellation should cease. The old secret methods 
were bad enough, but nothing too severe can be said about 
the new public methods. 

It is not always that one is philosophical enough to be 
amused when the batch of morning papers is brought up 
and the political ragtime, the journalistic tintamarre, begins 
at one’s bedside. Indeed, if these disputes are much ado 
about nothing, and are bound to deflate themselves drolly 
like those dying pigs of the street hawkers, they are not 
without serious consequences. Politics apart, they produce 
a regrettable effect on the susceptible masses. By dint of 
bringing every conceivable charge against prominent 
Englishmen, the people (even though subsequently assured 
that it was all a misunderstanding) begin to take the charges 
seriously. When some of the best-applauded songs in the 
Montmartre cabarets are those imbecile productions which 
repeat what were originally intended as heated diplomatic 
arguments, the peril of a popular estrangement—which is 
altogether graver than these political Punch-and-Judy 
shows—becomes evident. The bankruptcy of the new 
diplomacy by newspapers has to be acknowledged. The 
Chancelleries should either exercise less or more control. 
They should not “ inspire” at all, or they should demand 
discretion. 

Briefly, the essential French view on the main question 
of Upper Silesia may be stated. France has a plausible 
ease which is not sufficiently appreciated in England. 
Germany is an unknown quantity: the possibility of her 
revanche is ever-present. The British view—as it is under- 
stood here—is that anyhow Germany must come back, 
and it is better to help her to come back in the hope that 
she will be tractable and not unfriendly. The French 
view—though varying—is that she must, at any rate, be 
deprived of any means of doing harm. Russia will not 
count for twenty years; but Poland may take Russia’s 
place and keep Germany in check. Therefore Poland 
should be as strong as she can be made in the interests of 
European peace. She must be France’s soldier in Eastern 
Europe. France for the sake of her security can only support 
Poland—and, indeed, is inclined to be more Polish than the 
Poles. It is true that a Poland more or less under arms 
will be expensive; but expenditure on national defence 
cannot be reckoned finely. All that can be given to Poland 
should be given. Besides, in giving Poland more you 
give Germany less. Germany without the mining and in- 
dustrial regions of Upper Silesia is weaker. She is weaker 
economically—and therefore less able to pay; indemnities ; 
but, she is also weaker militarily since she is deprived of 
materials for the making of munitions, and on the whole 
this is more than compensation for any disadvantages that 
the policy of reparations may suffer. While, of course, it 
is not contended that there should be any injustice in the 
settlement, France sees justice from the Polish side. And 
does not justice, in this rough world, look different, like 
everything else, in different perspectives ? 

That is the fundamental consideration—of more conse- 
quence than Polish commercial concessions to France. 
France believes that her security has not been sufficiently 
assured by the Allies and America. Had there been ratified 
the military pact, had America not tried to disappear from 
the European field in rejecting the Treaty, had the League 
of Nations been a protective body, had there been cancel- 
lation of debts—had things, in short, been other than they 
are, Korfanty would probably not at this moment be in 
Paris, and Loucheur-Rathenau schemes of Franco-German 
commercial co-operation would not be hung up. There 
would not be these alternations of a policy of rapproche- 
ment and a policy of hostility; there would not be this 
constant falling between two stools. For my part, in spite 





of all the fluctuations, the apparent opposition between 
security and prosperity, I am convinced that ultimately 
Franco-German relations must, by sheer necessity, be put 
upon a better basis. But two things in all this menace 
European pacification: one is that German hatred for 
France will, in these shifting conditions, be developed to a 
point where the eventual success of what may be called the 
Loucheur business policy will become impossible; the 
second is that French feeling against England, with all these 
perturbations for which we are naively blamed by the people, 
may really be carried so far that diplomacy will have become 
the art of organising chaos. If the end of war is peace, it 
looks as though we are not yet sure of winning the war. 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


INDUSTRIAL INDIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
2 NDIA is the Empire’s Shop Window; she will play a 

I tremendous part in its commercial and industrial de- 

velopment. Her progress will be great almost beyond 
imagination.” So we read in an advertising brochure the 
appearance of which is something of a portent. It indicates 
that industrial India is at last coming within the range of 
those publicity methods which, until lately, most people 
have thought of as being incapable of exploitation east of 
Suez, if not indeed east of New York. It is clear, however, 
that such publicity is not wholly out of harmony with the 
newer spirit of the Indian Administration, for just before 
the last mail left the Governor of the United Provinces, 
throwing off the misgivings engendered by any survey of 
political conditions, was giving a resonantly hopeful account 
of the industrial outlook in Upper India. As Sir Harcourt 
Butler sees it, the immediate future is bright for both 
manufacture and commerce, while he appears to be con- 
vinced that the existing resources of the country, or at any 
rate of his own province, are equal to an advance movement 
in technical education, and such an enlargement of the 
scientific departments as may result in a fruitful partnership 
between Government and private enterprise. 

It is certainly a good thing to have these aspects of India 
brought out, and all the more so because a wider knowledge 
of India’s immense importance to the world, in the present 
stage of ruin and need, should be of value in dealing with 
the conditions of acute political crisis now so distressingly 
prevalent. The revelation of India’s industrial power has 
been slow in coming. England knew almost nothing about 
it until the years of war, and even then it came only to the 
small number of people who were in a position to learn the 
salient facts. The Indian War Industries Board was 
enabled to carry through a scheme of production and supply 
which at any earlier period would have been incredible. 
The story has never been written for the general public, and 
it ought to be. In connection with it there is one fact of 
particular importance to be kept in mind. The Government 
of India was not developed in the atmosphere of laisser-faire, 
and, as a consequence, there should be less danger in India 
than in England or America of the collective gains of war- 
time being dissipated in the reaction against Government 
control. Not, of course, that this applies to the great 
capitalist enterprises such as iron and textiles. In India 
these are as independent of public control as the industries 
of America, and far more so than those of England, but 
nevertheless it is true that, during the past twenty years, 
there has grown up in India a general sense of the inter- 
dependence of government and industry which, after the 
special experience of the past six years, should be an asset 
of no little moment in the face of present opportunities. 

The British people are badly in need of full and authorita- 
tive information as to the economic potentialities of India 
and the recent remarkable developments in many fields. 
India to-day stands fourth among the great manufacturing 
countries in regard to textiles. Its mills are over 258 in 
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number, with 6} million spindles, and nearly 120,000 looms. 
Few industries in the world have a more striking history 
than those of Bombay cotton and Cawnpore wool, the 
jute of Bengal, and the tea of Assam. But these are tradi- 
tional. They have grown with the strength and wealth of 
British India, and British India ceuld not have developed 
along existing lines without them. Generally speaking, 
too, their power has increased quietly, so that very gradually 
in relation to them the home investor has come to under- 
stand the character of the Indian industrial field. Even so, 
however, the general public has not yet been enabled to 
frame any estimate of the expanding industrialism of 
India, and is not a little astonished when, from time to 
time, a meagre cablegram may contain a reference to some 
thousands of native workers going on strike. One element 
of surprise is the number of people that may be involved, 
and another is the fact that, with the growth of modern 
industry, the Indian artisan should be learning with such 
apparent ease the troublesome methods of his Western 
brother—as, for example, in the recent troubles among 
the textile workers of Bombay and Madras and the railway 
employees of Eastern Bengal. It would not be inaccurate 
to say that in the sixteen years since the close of the Curzon 
régime (the real dividing line between two epochs), India 
has entered upon a new industrial stage, and with it a new 
collective consciousness. 

The industrial mobilisation for war provided, of course, 
the great demonstration of this, but as a matter of fact it 
merely speeded up a process already pretty far advanced. 
It is in iron and steel, and in the organisation of motive 
power, that the signs of the new movement are most im- 
pressive, and there is nothing to wonder at in the fact 
that the Tatas should be the first to seize the opportunity 
of world-wide publicity, seeing that the house of Tata 
had the honour of inaugurating the new chapter of India’s 
industrial history. Its founder belonged to the great age 
of the Parsee manufacturers—the men who, in the decade 
of the American Civil War, built up the Bombay cotton 
industry. Mr. J. N. Tata, among contemporary organisers 
of big business, was in a class by himself—in this, chiefly, 
that he was thoroughly abreast of the neo-technic age. 
After building up the famous mills of Bombay and Nagpur, 
his mind shot ahead, and he saw in especial two momentous 
developments for India—the harnessing of her stores of 
water-power (those in the Western presidency being some 
of the greatest in the world), and the creation of a vast iron 
and steel industry, with the aid of European skill and 
largely European capital, but under the control of Indian 
organisers and directors. The first Tata did not live to 
see the fulfilment of his vision. When he died, in 1904, 
the foundation of the great iron works at Sakchi had been 
laid, and India was being thrilled by rumours of the Tatas’ 
expansive new schemes in several provinces and many 
branches. It was left to others to work out the multiple 
enterprise, the crown of which so far is the great Koyna 
project, designed to bring the water-power of the Deccan 
behind the industrial plants and public services of Bombay. 

Information upon these achievements and many related 
matters is now made available through an agency which 
is the first of its kind in India—namely, the Tata Publicity 
Corporation, which, in the modern manner, is calling to the 
assistance of Indian industry the full resources of the Press, 
the camera, and the expert writer of advertising copy. The 
Corporation, it is announced, has already obtained control 
of seven publications, including a daily newspaper—the 
Leader of Allahabad, long known as the ablest and most 
responsible organ of the constitutional reformers; two 
elaborately produced monthlies—Jndustrial India and Indian 
Business, and (a rather odd sign of the times) a humorous 
weekly, the Looker-On, which, after a chequered career, is 
going to attempt what no journal has ever yet succeeded 
in doing in India. Moreover, the Corporation is establishing 


a Research Department, which will “ collect, collate, and 
analyse all necessary data relative to industrial and com- 





mercial reseurces in India.” Manifestly, the job is to be 
done in style, and since it is backed by a concern which has 
introduced a new magnificence into Indian business—on 
the whole American in character rather than European— 
we may assume that no part of it will be allowed to fail 
on account of the necessary lakhs of rupees. 

We remark one aspect of the affair that has a peculiar 
interest. If the scale of the Tata Publicity Corporation 
is American, still more so is the note of the publicity itself, 
** All business is our business—all except that of the under- 
taker. With the dead past we have nothing to do. Let 
the dead past bury itsdead. Welive in the present, with our 
eyes on the future.” Again: “ Efficient service is our ideal.” 
Or: “ India is eager to advance. The awakened mind, the eager 
outlook, the pressing forward is evident on every side.” No 
one needs to be reminded that this accent, this form of appeal, 
belongs to that form of Transatlantic “‘ boost” that has 
been worked out in the amazing scriptures of American 
business. When Carlyle recorded the change in the scale 
of the heroic in our world, he was led to conclude that the 
newspaper had become the bible of the modern citizen and 
the leader-writer his prophet and priest. We have passed 
beyond that stage, and it is somewhat awe-inspiring to 
observe that as India moves definitively within the orbit 
of great-scale industry, the voices raised to hearten her 
people are attuned, not to London or Manchester, but 
to Chicago and Detroit. “Thy task and destiny,” the 
Hindu sages affirmed, “ are seeking after thee: therefore 
be not thyself anxious to seek after them.” It will be 
strange, indeed, if the event should prove that the successors 
of a fine little Parsee millionaire should be pointing the way 
to a national fulfilment of that saying. 


THE ATTRACTION OF FALLACIES 


HARLES LAMB once wrote a number of short 
( essays in which he examined the credentials of 
some “ popular fallacies.” A more solemn student 
of mankind might easily have devoted a life time toa 
many-volumed History of Fallacies that would have taken 
up more room on the shelves than Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall. Man was precipitated out of the Garden of Eden 
into a veritable jungle of fallacies. He has been lost in 
the jungle for some thousands of years, and he is still 
unable to tell a truth from a half-truth, or a half-truth 
from no truth at all. He passes, indeed, from one half- 
truth to another, pleasantly scornful of the half-truths 
he has left behind, and pressing forward eagerly to the 
half-truths that lie before him. He now regards you as 
a funny creature, if you believe that the earth is flat, though 
it is obviously flat enough for most practical purposes. 
He would smile at you if you contended that the sun goes 
round the earth, though wiser men than he believed that 
it did, and he himself clings to the old half-truth in his 
talk of rising and setting suns. But intellectually he has 
progressed—from one fallacy to another. He left his 
belief in a flat earth for belief in a thousand other illusions 
—in the perfectibility of man, in economic man, in the 
survival of the fittest, in psycho-analysis. He may have 
been on the track of a truth in some of these matters, but 
he quickly transformed it as a rule into a half-truth. His 
belief in all these things has been creative, but it has been so 
intermixed with fallacy that in some instances it has created 
as much evil as good. The survival of the fittest, for 
instance, was hardly out of its infancy as a truth, when it 
grew into a monstrous lie that justified most of the cruel 
inequalities of society. It seems as though men were 
never happier than when they had got hold of a new fallacy. 
It is pretty certain that those who understand relativity 
will shortly begin to misunderstand it, and who knows 
what disastrous effects the resultant fallacy may produce 
on the destinies of children born only last week as far away 
as the Solomon Islands ? 
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This natural love of fallacies, however, need not make 
us despair. The Pilgrim’s Progress is the story of a man 
who passed through a wilderness of fallacies on his way 
towards the gates of truth, and his fable is one in which 
we instinctively believe. We are most of us united on this 

int—that such a thing as truth exists, and, so long as 
we hold to this belief, we shall never entirely despair of 
finding it. Cynics may regard this as the ultimate fallacy, 
but, whatever it is, our lives are ruled by it. Even the 
fact that we pass from one fallacy to another is evidence 
of a certain restlessness—a discontent that is full of hope. 
But so enamoured are we of fallacies that we call them in 
to our help even in the quest for truth. We doubt if there 
has ever been any cause, good or bad, that has not been 
supported by fallacious arguments. That is one reason 
why there is no such thing as an unanswerable argument. 
Any argument can be answered by a fallacy. Hence the 
difficulties of controversy. To debate with a human being 
is to hold an eel by the tail and to wrestle with Proteus. 
One suspects at times that one is something of an eel oneself 
—that, being more or less human, one has slipped out of 
a dangerous position again and again with the help of 
a fallacy. At the same time, controversy is not entirely 
useless. It is the only method we have of exposing fallacies 
and so of destroying them. 

We have been struck, during the past fortnight, by the 
part played by fallacy in the controversy that has re- 
awakened in the Press on the subject of what is called 
prohibition. Distinguished writers have been attacking 
the anti-prohibitionist case in several of the papers, and 
most of the arguments we have seen do not seem to us to 
be arguments at all, but what we might describe as fallacies 
of faith—expressions of zeal that leaped clear of the nets 
of reason. The first fallacy is that which confuses the 
prohibition of drinking with the prohibition of drunkenness. 
As a matter of fact, the two questions are entirely separate. 
Almost everybody is agreed that drunkenness is a vice 
and acquiesces in the laws that prohibit it. Where people 
differ is in regard to the steps that should be taken to dis- 
courage it. Even the most extreme member of the Blue 
Ribbon Army, we imagine, would protest against an attempt 
to suppress it by condemning every man caught under the 
influence of liquor to penal servitude for life. Such a step 
would outrage the ordinary sense of justice. This suggests 
that, even in the prohibition of drunkenness, which is 
generally admitted to be desirable, it is possible to adopt 
methods which are extremely undesirable. It seems to 
us that to prohibit drunkenness by prohibiting drinking 
—an ancient and far from sinful custom which has the 
sanction, not only of Socrates and Shakespeare, but of 
Jesus Christ—is to do something extremely undesirable. 
It is the eternal fallacy of ultra-Puritanism to believe that 
it is legitimate to suppress a desirable thing because of the 
undesirable things associated with it. Catholic Puritanism 
made war on human cleanliness for generations because, 
in the later Roman Empire, the baths were also bagnios. 
They thought they would help men to be morally clean by 
forbidding them to be physically clean. Protestant Puritans, 
in the same way, wished to suppress the theatre because 
of its associated vices. They were ready to prohibit, not 
only the vices, but Shakespeare. Alas, it is not possible 
to make the world better in this easy way! The present 
writer, for one, only wishes that it were. If there were 
any example of a rich, fuller civilisation having been pro- 
duced by domineering prohibitions of this kind, he would 
certainly be less disinclined to see prohibitionism, in its 
latest form, given a chance. There is no evidence, however, 
that any good has ever come of prohibiting a traditional 
social custom of civilised man, a custom of the good as 
well as of the bad. In attacking the bath, the Puritans 
attacked, not the evil, but the scene of the evil. In attack- 
ing the theatre, they attacked not the evil but the scene of 
the evil. In attacking the public-house to-day, they are 
attacking not the evil, but the scene of the evil. And in 





each case the scene is a scene not only of evil but of good. 
In their zeal to destroy what is evil, they are willing also to 
destroy what is good. There is no reason to doubt that 
nine-tenths of the evils associated with drinking could 
be put an end to by a reform which would give us better 
public-houses and better private houses. The temperance 
party, if it had made this its programme instead of toying 
with compulsory teetotalism, might have had all the pro- 
gressive and working-class votes. 

The second fallacy of the prohibitionists is that teetotalism 
makes for efficiency. This, we admit, if true, might be a 
good argument for teetotalism, though even then it would 
not be a conclusive argument for prohibition. But it has 
not been proved true. It is true, probably, as regards 
the regularity of the work of factory hands in many places. 
But this is only a small part of national efficiency. The 
broad facts of history show that the teetotal nations are 
not more efficient than the nations that drink fermented 
liquors. Teetotalism has not raised any Mahometan 
country to the level of efficiency of the wine-drinking and 
beer-drinking and even whisky-drinking nations of Europe. 
This, we admit, does not prove much, but it suggests at 
least that the liquor-consuming nations need not fear to 
compete on equal terms with the prohibitionist nations. 
Voluntary teetotalism may strengthen the character, but 
compulsory teetotalism obviously does not. We will not 
contend that drink makes men virtuous any more than 
we will contend that theatres make men virtuous, but we 
are reasonably sure that the forcible deprivation of these 
things makes for deadness and dulness and so, ultimately, 
for inefficiency. Drink itself may be good or evil, according 
to the drinker, but the liberty to drink, we believe, is an 
essential of a high civilisation. A higher civilisation may, 
for all we know, abstain from alcohol, meat, tea and coffee, 
and may cease to attend theatres and music-halls. But 
that is no argument for enforcing these abstinences to-day. 
Compulsory abstinence, minus the higher civilisation, would 
merely make men low-spirited. 

We will not dwell on the third fallacy, which is that 
those who object to prohibition are blind to the tragedies 
associated with excessive drinking. All we need say on 
the subject is that, if we believed that men would cease to 
suffer and to inflict suffering by ceasing to drink, we should 
be prohibitionists ourselves. We believe, however, that 
the causes of tragedy lie far deeper than the thirst of a 
drunkard—that they lie in selfishness, meanness, infidelity, 
poverty, and doom. The Founder of the Christian religion 
did not underestimate the sufferings of men, but He never 
suggested that it could be healed by the suppression of 
alcohol. We believe it is an illusion that human suffering 
can to any great extent be diminished in this way. The 
Christian philosophy has always been that what will save 
the world will be, not a change of beverage, but a change 
of heart. 

But the most dangerous of all the fallacies of the pro- 
hibitionists is that American prohibition is a democratic 
step because a majority of Americans voted for it. _Demo- 
cracy, say the prohibitionists, is majority rule. We protest 
that democracy is nothing of the sort. Democracy does 
not enthrone the majority in omnipotency. The Coalition- 
ists may have had, or have, a majority in this country, 
but this does not give them the right to suppress Mr. Asquith 
or Mr. Clynes, the Daily News or the Daily Herald. Even 
if they went to the country and were returned to power 
with a mandate to suppress Liberalism and the Labour 
Party, they would be violating every principle of democracy 
in doing so. A majority may be either autocratic or 
democratic. It is autocratic if it expresses only the will 
of the majority ; it is democratic if it attempts to express 
the will of the people, taking into account every honest 
minority with passionate convictions. It would be auto- 
cratic, for instance, for a Nonconformist majority to sup- 
press Anglican and Catholic schools. It would be auto- 
cratic for an Anglican minority to suppress non-sectarian 
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schools. The democratic ideal is to secure every honest 
citizen liberty, not to enable a majority of citizens to 
domineer over the rest. Unfortunately, in two of the 
great Republics, Russia and America, the idea of democracy 
has succumbed to the idea of dictatorship. That is the 
supreme danger that lies in wait for democracy. Majorities 
—and class-conscious minorities—are tempted much as 
Cromwell was. They may be instruments of destiny in 
this, but they are not instruments of democracy. Democracy 
is in its source a faith in the human spirit, and not a mere 
belief in the edicts of a numerical majority of men and 
women with votes. 


THE PROBLEM OF ANTLERS 


F all the superficial differences between the sexes 
there is none more striking—not even the 
peacock’s tail—than the antlers of deer. They 

are restricted to stags with the single exception of the 
reindeer, where they occur in both sexes, and it may be 
that this is an exception that proves the rule, for in the 
great majority of cases the antlers of the female reindeer 
are much smaller than those of the male. It is possible 
that reindeer represent an exaggeration of a primitive 
condition in which small antlers were common to both 
sexes as horns are in cattle. Or it may be, as others 
would say, that reindeer show us an interesting phase of 
evolution in process where distinctively masculine characters, 
originally sex-linked, are being transferred to the female 
as well. Ht is possible that the antlers in reindeer have 
some everyday use, common to both sexes; but the 
evidence on this point is discrepant. 

From an economic and social point of view many prefer 
sheep-pasture to deer-forest, but it is impossible to refuse 
to admit a zoological and esthetic thrill when we see a 
fine stag on the sky-line, with a magnificent set of antlers 
standing out as if in defiant declaration that everything 
is not utilitarian. For this is one of the problems that 
antlers present: they are very expensive structures, and 
vet we are not sure that they are of any use. They 
represent a lavish expenditure of organic material; they 
may be over 70 lbs. in weight; they form a heavy 
encumbrance on the stately head; they have to be made 
afresh each season; they leave a red, raw patch when they 
fall off. It is by no means clear that they make effective 
weapons when stag fights with stag; they sometimes become 
entangled so that death conquers both combatants. If a 
stag that has lost his antlers is forced to fight during the 
ten days or so before the new ones begin to grow, he can 
give a good account of himself with fore-hoofs and teeth. 
In spite of fine pictures it does not appear that antlers 
are good weapons when a stag stands at bay against a 
pack of wolves. The usual answer is, of course, the 
Darwinian one—that the stags with the best antlers secure 
the largest harems, partly by their success in driving away 
rivals and partly by their conquests in another direction. 
But while we are not inclined to withdraw adherence 
from this theory, we must admit that there are some 
difficulties in its way. Thus aberrant hornless stags 
sometimes have a following of wives more numerous than 
their normally equipped rivals have been able to secure. 

In view of these and other difficulties, it has been 
suggested by Mr. Mortimer Batten that the real use of 
the antlers is to make the stags conspicuous, thus drawing 
attention away from the hinds. If this could be sub- 
stantiated it would be, we think, a unique case that one 
sex should have a character, disadvantageous to itself, 
yet established by natural selection because it secures 
the safety of the other. 

We venture to suggest that all these theories are more 
or less wrong, and that antlers are exuberant outcrops 
of the male constitution, of no particular use except in 
so far as they enhance the tout ensemble impression which 








excites the sex-interest of the females. To that end, 
however, they are at most accessory; their primary 
significance is as exaggerated expressions of virility, 
apt to transcend the limit of safety. For it is highly 
probable that they contributed to the disappearance of 
the giant Irish Deer. Perhaps antlers have their counter- 
part in the huge, six feet long, spear-like tooth of the 
male Narwhal, for which, again, no definite use is known. 


The problem of antlers deepens when we inquire into 
their development, following a very striking investigation 
by the famous Glasgow surgeon, Sir William MacEwen 
(The Growth and Shedding of the Antler of the Deer, 
Glasgow, 1920). In a buck’s first year an outgrowth, or 
pedicle, rises from the frontal bone. This is a permanent 
structure which grows in girth during subsequent years. 
From the summit of the pedicle the antler grows in the 
second year, as the result of an extraordinarily rapid 
multiplication of bone-forming cells (osteoblasts), which 
extract lime from the blood and immure themselves into 
hard tissue. There is no bone-mending or bone-regrowth 
so rapid as the development of antlers. “ The rapidity 
of growth in the antler is comparable with, but in excess 
of, that of the most rapidly produced tumours,” and 
according to Professor MacEwen the multiplication of 
cells that goes on at the base of the antler is accomplished 
by a peculiar process of nuclear budding (an adjunct to 
the ordinary methods of cell-division). It is very interesting 
to find that “ a somewhat similar process to nuclear budding 
in the antler is seen in rapidly-growing tumours, such as 
the sarcomata.” This suggests that antler-formation may 
be interpreted as a semi-pathological process which has 
become more or less normalised. 

The pedicle grows out in the first year, the antler 
appears in the second year, and the first antler has only 
a single stem. The second antler has a stem and one 
branch or tine, and everyone knows that a new tine is 
added each succeeding year until maturity is reached, 
after which the growth becomes irregular. 

Before a new antler begins to grow there is greatly 
increased blood-supply in the skull and in the permanent 
pedicle. When growth begins there is, as it were, an 
overflow of cartilage and young bone from the upper 
surface of the pedicle—‘ in form like a young mushroom 
projecting from its stalk.” The cartilage grows out 
distally, leading the way, while proximally, next the 
pedicle, it turns into the bone of the antler. ‘“ The more 
it contributes to the growth of bone, the farther it is 
borne away from the centre by the osseous deposit which 
it has so freely furnished.” According to MacEwen the 
bone of the antler is usually formed indirectly through 
the intermediation of a cartilage or gristle phase, but 
direct bone-formation may also occur in the tines. 


~ Meanwhile, as the antler continues sprouting, the skin 
is carried upwards with it, forming the hot, short-haired 
‘“‘ velvet,” rich in blood-vessels. It is an extraordinary 
phenomenon, this yearly extension of skin over a large 
surface in the course of the three months when the antler 
is a-forming. Outside embryonic development we cannot 
find anything approaching it except in cases where a 
newt replaces a considerable part of a lost leg, or a lizard 
most of its surrendered tail. There are numerous big 
blood-vessels in the velvet, supplying the food that admits 
of its rapid extension, and also keeping the growing 
antler-tissue suitably warm. The materials for the growth 
of the antler itself are brought by internal blood-vessels 
from the pedicle or stalk. It may be noted that ridge-like 
outgrowths from the surface of the antler form grooves 
or gutters in which the skin-vessels lie, and that there 
may be a sparse interlinking of the deeper branches_ol 
the superficial blood-vessels with the network of thin- 
walled vessels in the interior of the antler itself. Branches 
of the Fifth or Trigeminal nerve from the brain run up 
the velvet, and make it exquisitely sensitive—another 
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adaptation, for it saves the stag from knocking the still 
soft antlers against hard objects. The sensitiveness of 
the skin usually saves the growing antler from deformity, 
but it should be recognised that so long as the antler is 
actively growing it can within limits repair itself. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary fact about antlers is 
that they should be shed. In a few cases, as among the 
Sambar deer of the Far East, the antlers are shed at 
intervals of a few years, but in ordinary deer the huge 
structures are as transient as the leaves on the tree. Those 
of the Red Deer are usually dropped about February, and 
even the stag himself seems a little surprised! There is 
no doubt that they are often gnawed after they fall. As 
to the actual shedding, Sir William MacEwen tells us much 
that is full of interest. “ At the birth of the new antler, 
provision for its ultimate separation is already fore- 
shadowed and preparation for its shedding may be seen 
during the period of its most vigorous growth.” At the 
very outset the material that sprouts from the pedicle 
of the antler overflows and forms a projecting ring, after- 
wards called the corona, and about the level of this ring 
there occur the essential changes that bring about shedding. 
The edge of the corona, growing outwards, puts the skin 
and the superficial blood-vessels on the stretch, so that 
they eventually give way. This means cutting off the 
blood-supply of the velvet, which dries, shrivels and peels 
off in shreds. Meanwhile, the bone-cells of the antler at 
the level of the corona multiply ; they crowd, constrict 
and obliterate the internal blood-vessels, and an ivory-like 
barrier is formed which makes the antler dead tissue. 
But there is a third step, which is taken by the living 
tissue at the top of the pedicle. A soft granulation tissue 
is formed which gradually loosens the organic connections 
between the pedicle and the dead antler. This soft 
granulation tissue, which aids in the floating-off or 
sloughing-off of the antler, also furnishes material for 
the growth of its successor. There are crowds of osteo- 
blasts, ready to begin their labours of bone-forming. 
As a final adaptation, it may be noted that the granulation 
tissue forming on the surface of the pedicle prior to 
shedding will tend to exclude germs and prevent suppura- 
tion, though that may occasionally occur. 


Can one understand the apparent wastefulness of the 
shedding of the antlers? Will it do to say that from 
the manner in which antlers are constructed they must 
be shed if a larger set is to be secured next year? Will 
it do to say that the manner in which antlers are con- 
structed involves a dying away of tissue which might 
become a dangerous process if it spread? It is safer that 
the whole of the fine structure should be jettisoned. But 
we do not know. 

We doubt if there are any “ side-shows” in the animal 
kingdom more remarkable than this growth and shedding 
of antlers. The growth is so rapid and expensive, the 
result is so transient and superfluous. The potentiality 
which is part of the inheritance is actualised under the 
influence of hormones (chemical messengers) from the 
reproductive organs, and (excluding reindeer) the poten- 
tiality will not normally come to anything except in 
masculine soil. Disturbances in the sex-life are often 
registered in abnormalities of the antlers, and, indeed, 
the whole story of antlers reads like a commentary on 
the biological expensiveness of sex. Then there is the 
Suggestion that the growth of the antler has its counterpart 
in the abnormal growth of a tumour, and there is no 
doubt, at any rate, that the necrosis natural in the 
Shedding of the stag’s antler would be pathological 
elsewhere. Most striking of all, perhaps, is Sir William 
MacEwen’s distinctive discovery of the preparations that 
are made from the very beginning of the antler’s life for 
the shedding which is its end. It does not seem easy 
to get away from organic teleology ! 


J. ArrHuur THOMSON. 


’ 


Correspondence 


THE IRISH PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—There are two great difficulties in the road of a per- 
manent settlement of the Irish question. The first is the status 
ofthe future Irish Parliament, and the second is its relation to Ulster. 

As regards the former, it seems true that a large number of 
the leading Sinn Feiners only regarded the demand for a Republic 
as a step in the ining process, by which they could secure 
full Dominion Home Rule. On the other hand, other leaders 
are opposed to accepting anything less than a Republic, and 
the majority of the more active spirits of the rank and file are 
determined not to forego the fulldemand. Having so strenuously 
advocated the Republican ideal, it is very difficult for De Valera 
to “ climb down.” 

A solution might be found in making whatever agreement 
was arrived at take the form of a repeal of the Act of Union. 
The Act having been a failure, the logical step is to repeal it. 
In actuality, the powers of an independent Irish Parliament, 
united to England only by the Crown, would be practically the 
same as she would achieve under Dominion Home Rule. In 
sentiment and in Constitutional theory, her position would be 
very different. She would be a kingdom and not a colony. 

The Irish Parliament had its roots deep in the past. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, it achieved its independence 
of the British Parliament, and almost all that is great and 
glorious in modern Irish history is centred round the eighteen 
years preceding the Act of Union. To restore this Parliament 
would be to link up with the past. The great Constitutional 
lawyer, Professor Dicey, though an opponent of Irish self- 
government, has declared that Grattan’s Parliament was a truly 
National Parliament of which any country might be proud. 
From a Constitutional point of view, Ireland was in the past, 
and would be again, in the same position as regards England 
as Norway was to Sweden in the nineteenth century, and Hungary 
to Austria until the Treaty of Versailles. =i 

It is interesting to note that Arthur Griffith’s original object, 
when he embarked on what afterwards came to be known as 
the Sinn Fein movement, was the restoration of Grattan’s 
Parliament. 

The Ulster difficulty still remains, but it might be circumvented 
by having two Houses of Commons, one for N.E. Ulster and one 
for the rest of Ireland. The link between the two would be a 
restored House of Lords, having the same relation to each House 
of Commons as the Upper Chamber has to the Lower at West- 
minster under the Parliament Act. 

An obvious objection, from a democratic point of view, is 
that this necessitates the putting in power of a hereditary 
peerage. There are three answers to this objection: (1) If 
Ireland objects to a hereditary chamber, it is her business, not 
England’s, to end or mend it. (2) The powerful Conservative 
element in Ulster would be more likely to agree to an upper 
chamber for the whole of Ireland, composed of hereditary peers, 
than to an upper chamber based on any other system she would 
be likely to obtain. (8) Experience has shown that whatever 
disadvantages a House of Lords based on the hereditary principle 
may have, the discussion as to what better basis may be employed 
leads to innumerable openings for the blocking tactics of Die 
Hards.—Yours, etc., C. R. Cooxe-Tayior. 

Teach Osda Strath, Omeith, Ireland. 

July 27th. 


NATIVE LABOUR IN ASSAM 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I would be glad if you would allow me to make a few 
remarks on a question discussed by you in one of the leading 
articles in the current issue of your esteemed weekly. The 
subject is “Coolie Labour on the Tea Plantations of Assam.” 
I have discussed the matter with two planter friends in the last 
few days—one of whom has only been back in England two or 
three months. I must say that the information I got from them 
is wholly at variance with your conclusions. You say: “ The 
reports on conditions in the plantations . . . seem by themselves 
quite enough to account for the unrest.” This seems to me 
grossly unfair and in keeping with a rather prevalent habit of 
finding fault, at any cost, with the conduct of Britishers in 
the far reaches of the Empire—wherever there may be disturb- 
ance—without taking sufficiently into account the psychology 
of the particular native population involved. 
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There are, it would appear, two kinds of labour on tea estates. 
One is engaged under an agreement with a clause concerning 
repatriation, the other is not. My remarks have to do with the 
latter. The coolies are recruited largely in Bengal by native 
agents. Their original state as a rule is one of wretched poverty, 
and the life they lead in Assam is immeasurably superior. Their 
wages—plus overtime pay—work out on an average at from 
Rs.8 to Rs.12 per mensem, and individuals can make as much 
as Rs.20. They get fully-qualified medical attendance and 
housing free, and in addition they get rice—their staple food— 
at a reduced rate. One of my friends informs me that on his 
garden, where thousands of coolies were employed, it cost up 
to £4,000 a year to pay the difference during the war between 
the market price and that charged to the coolies. These prices 
were Rs.5 to Rs.6 per maund as against Rs.3. The coolies 
take up land at cheap rates, buy cattle, marry and settle down 
in the vast majority of cases. It would only appear a business 
proposition that such a state of affairs should exist, because 
clearly no business man would wish to spend large sums on 
importing fresh labour annually if he could avoid it. Coolies 
are granted leave freely—six months and even a year is by no 
means uncommon. This does not sound like “ semi-slavery.” 
After a very few years of work the majority are in a position to 
retire and maintain themselves, their wives and families, in that 
state of life which they consider comfortable. This would not 
be thought so by meat-eating Europeans, but we must not, on 
that account, look upon their emoluments as meagre, remembering 
that wealth is purely a relative term. 

In discussing native labour it is just as well to remember that 
it consists of entirely ignorant people to whom an “ idea” is of 
more importance than material comfort. This idea has recently 
been supplied by unscrupulous agitators, who make free use of 
Gandhi’s name. They tell the coolies: ““The holy Gandhi’s 
orders are, you shall cease to work for the white man. Sell 
your property ; go to the river, where he will provide steamers to 
take you back to your homes, and there he will give you land and 
cattle and keep you in comfort for the rest of your days.” During 
the last few months, as a result, huge numbers, thousands in 
fact, have gathered at the landing-stages, having sold their 
cattle and other belongings for an old song and often to the very 
agitators themselves. There they wait, but Gandhi’s steamers 
do not materialise. In the meantime, an enormous number of 
deaths from cholera have resulted from lack of sanitation and 
other things of a similar kind, and the Government had to do 
something. Their action, it is said, was dictated by the notion 
that they must not appear to be on the side of the planters, 
and so they repatriated them instead of sending them back to 
the gardens after learning a wholesome lesson of the worthlessness 
of the agitators’ promises. Had the latter course been adopted 
as a policy, it appears to me that peace would once more reign in 
the gardens ; as it is, no one can foresee what the end will be.— 
Yours, etc., STANLEY A. Hucues, Major. 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 


THE POSITION IN GEORGIA 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I have just read in your newspaper the letter addressed 
to you by Mr. C, Leonard Leese in connection with the article 
on “ Imperialism & la Russe,” and being a Georgian myself I 
cannot help answering one of his comments. 

It is more than a year since I came to London, so I cannot 
say anything about the political or economical condition of 
Georgia during this time. But what I can correct is the remark 
that “ Every foreigner in the country knew that if it came to 
a fight with the Russians, the Georgian army would not do any 
better than it had done against the Turks in 1918 or the Armenians 
in 1919.” 

It is quite true that we have been beaten by the Turks in 1918, 
but not by the Armenians, whom we defeated easily when they 
attacked us without just cause. I have been myself to the front 
with the Red Cross, so I know the truth, and it is no good Mr. 
Leese’s mocking the Georgian army, which would have been 
able to hold out against the Bolshevists longer if they had had 
enough munitions. Mr. Leese does not understand the feelings 
of a people set free after one hundred years of slavery, and the 
conditions which existed after the Revolution. Georgia was as 
much upset by that great change as other small countries, 
though further away from the centres of disturbance.— Yours, etc., 

M. H. 

[Mr. Leese writes to point out that the sentence in his letter 
last week which we printed as “ I am convinced by your article 
that the lot of the Georgian worker is much altered,” should 
have read “I am not convinced, etc.”—Ep. N.S.] 





THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—As may be seen from a letter signed by myself and others 
and published in your issue of February 19th, 1921, I am no blind 
admirer of British rule in India. I have, however, just returned 
from two months’ famine relief work in the Mandla District 
of the Central Provinces—a district about as wild and remote 
as any in India, and inhabited chiefly by aboriginal tribes— 
and I feel compelled to bear witness to the admirable nature 
of the famine relief organisation of the Government. 

The famine in that district is directly due to lack of rain and 
to the consequent failure of the crops raised in the locality. 
The conditions under which the work of relief is being carried 
on are extremely difficult, owing to the roughness of the country, 
the prevalence of cholera, and the natural shyness and indolence 
of the aborigines. However, barring accidents, not one person— 
as far as I could see—should die of starvation out of the 400,000 
population of the district. Every village is visited twice a 
month by the revenue officers charged with the giving of gratui- 
tous relief to necessitous cases. Everyone who can work is 
given employment, whenever he likes to ask for it, at any one 
of the numerous relief-work camps scattered over the district. 
This work generally consists of stone-breaking. The workers 
are paid a living wage in accordance with the amount they 
actually do, special allowance being made for children and those 
who are too old or weak to do full work. They can leave work 
whenever they wish. 

The whole organisation is under the hand of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the District, and although he was stationed 
seventy miles (by a very bad road) from the part of the district 
in which I was working, the general efficiency of the organisation 
was remarkable. Of course difficulties occur, especially in 
connection with the huge improvised staff necessary for directing 
the relief-work camps ; but on the whole the famine relief, as I 
saw it, is a magnificent example of how genuinely beneficent 
governmental activities may be.—Yours, etc., 

Joun S. HoyLanp. 

Mission College, Nagpur C.P. 

July 7th. 


ENGLAND’S FOOD SUPPLY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


S1tr,—It is immaterial whether or not any sentence of mine 
could or must be read as meaning that “‘ Great Britain could not 
possibly supply its population with food without importation ” ; 
or whether I could show that I was referring to things as they 
are and that my reference to the work Professor Biffen and our 
future need for it implied that I realised how much more food 
we could grow at home if we pleased. But it is very material 
that I should declare my entire agreement with your corre- 
spondents, my pleasure at seeing Kropotkin quoted in this 
connection, and my lifelong belief and work for the ideal that 
we should grow our food, or at any rate far more of it, at home. 
I may remind your readers especially of my reiterated efforts, 
not wholly fruitless, to gain a hearing for the views of my late 
friend, Sir William Crookes, and to establish in this country, 
for our own mouths, the immense production of fixed nitrogen 
to feed the food that should feed us. I believe our neglect of 
agriculture to be almost second to none in the long list of national 
sins for which we are now paying heavily, and will, in due course, 


if we persist, pay all.—Yours, etc., LENs. 
The Royal Institution. 
July 30th. 


P.S.—May I also thank Mr. Eldon Percival for his emendation 
of my remarks on the agricultural wealth of Ontario, which I 
evidently under-estimated after those many lovely hours, day 
and night, through lake and forest, and under the influence of a 
native of Toronto and most loyal lover of his province, who was 
my cicerone ? 





Ta the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—We are grateful to Mr. Hall for his exposure of the 
‘*damnable heresy,” and to Mr. Melland for stating the case 
for ‘education, small holdings, co-operation, and the use of 
the latest agricultural discoveries and inventions.” 

Mr. Melland is not alone in his desire to “ colonise England.” 
An admirable scheme was worked out by the late W. R. Boelter 
in his pamphlet “ County Colonies,” to which it is hoped practical 
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expression will be given by the Surrey Garden Village Trust, a 
body formed solely for this purpose, no member receiving any 
private profit. 

Land can be had three miles from Croydon if the capital 
required to carry the scheme through is forthcoming, in which 
case the colony will consist of about 100 families, having holdings 
from } to 10 acres (a few 25 acre intensive dairy farms), and various 
industries will be combined with agricultural work. The essential 
features of successful land settlement on which all experts are 
agreed have been kept in view—right personnel, suitable land, 
intelligent co-operation in marketing, and so forth. 

I beg the favour of your columns to invite your readers who 
wish to see well-organised colonies of intensive cultivators in 
England to assist the Trust in carrying out the scheme originated 
by the late W. R. Boelter. The Trust has an uphill fight in 
persuading the public that the thing is possible, and that from the 
highest national point of view there could be no better investment. 
—Yours, etc., Mark B. F. Masor, Chairman. 

Surrey Garden Village Trust, Ltd., 

46 High Street, Croydon. 
August 2nd. 


MIXED METAPHORS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—That cynical teacher, Mr. Belloc, in his very ingenious 
article, “‘ An Educational Reform,” last week, appears to have 
been guilty of a mixed metaphor. He says: “ And so it is 
with blackmail; too often the blackmailer, just in the act of 
seizing his prize (a post in the Ministry or what not), feels a sharp 
bite and discovers to his horror that the tables are turned.” .. . 

Parliamentary correspondents seem great sinners in this 

The foilowing is from the Daily Telegraph of 
October 20th, 1920: “* Mr. Brace followed with a speech... . 
No one intervened to spoil his harmonies. The dulcet strains of 
his Zolian harp were still faintly sounding hours afterwards when, 
at a late hour, the Prime Minister got up to test the bridge which 
Mr. Brace had built.”” And in the Daily Chronicle Mr. Devlin 
was once described as having utilised a statement made by the 
Government as “the peg upon which to hang a vitriolic out- 
burst.”—Yours, etc., H. W. WILLiaAMs. 

53 Stanhope Road, St. Albans. 

[None of the three quotations given by Mr. Williams seems to 
us to be an example of the “ mixed metaphor.” The second 
comes rather near it; but there is a difference, we suggest, 
between mixing metaphors and piling metaphors. Consider the 
classical example of the mixed metaphor: “I smell a rat; I 
see it hovering in the air; but I will nip it in the bud.” You 
cannot nip a rat in the bud, but to play an olian harp while 
constructing a bridge is not a totally inconceivable feat. As 
for the case of Mr. Belloc, his second metaphor would obviously 
have been appropriate to an actual description of an animal 
seizing its prey, and is therefore perfectly appropriate to a meta- 
phorical description. In the third example there is no second 
metaphor. “ Vitriolic” may, no doubt, strictly be described as 
4 metaphorical epithet, but so are half the epithets in common 
use. If the writer had substituted “illuminating discourse ” 
for “ vitriolic outburst,” would Mr. Williams still have accused 
him of mixing his metaphors ?—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER 


UY received a letter from Hylda and his Orders 
G to return to France by the same mail. The 
latter he had been expecting for some weeks, 
and he was resigned, but the other disturbed him. Hylda 
was staying in the country and she asked him to go and 
see her before he left Ireland. He could ill spare the time 
from his last leave, and, besides, his interest in her had 
diminished; yet the thought of causing the least chagrin 
to that sensitive nature was intolerable to him. 

It was dusk when he reached Kilkenny, and the bus 
that was to carry him the remaining ten miles was crowded 
with country-people going back to their villages with bulky 
packages. The lighted box hurried along between low 

ges and stopped at times to drop some of its human 
contents beside the vague cubes that loomed up out of the 
murk, but for Guy this country road was as desolate as 
the space between two planets. At last he reached the 
Village he wanted, and having engaged a room at the nearest 





inn, set out to find the address Hylda had given him. There 
was only one discernible street, and that was lined with 
tottering houses undermined by shops, and tailed off, at 
its outer end, in rows of white-washed stone cabins. 

The house he was looking for turned out to be a general 
shop and as he stepped down through the low doorway 
it was like entering a smugglers’ cave. Kegs of all sizes 
were ranged on the floor and long shadows that might 
have been cutlasses and muskets, or merely domestic 
implements, hung on the walls. Out of its shadowy end 
a woman emerged and he asked her if he might speak to 
Miss Farquahson. She led him through the shop into a 
lighted kitchen crammed with people, where he stood 
distrait till suddenly Hylda detached herself from the 
anonymous throng, and came up to him in glad confusion. 
She told him to follow her to the upstairs sitting-reom, and 
there in the strange darkness she told him how joyful his 
coming made her, and with such intensity that he felt he 
had chosen the right and generous thing to do, and his 
spirit plumed itself. 

Soon the friend with whom Hylda was staying came up 
the stairs, whistling, and when a lamp had been lighted 
Guy was introduced to a dark girl whose plump rosy face 
was constantly smiling with sheer good-nature. The 
girls bustled about setting tea-plates and cups on the table 
whilst Guy lounged on the sofa. They flitted around the 
cone of light that caught for moments at an outstretched 
arm, or one, leaning over the table was steeped in a golden 
light which flowed over her hair and her neck. 

Presently the people from downstairs came in, and when 
Guy had been explained as Hylda’s cousin with an 
improvised surname, they all sat down to eat a very red 
ham and bitter crisp celery stained with pink. The manager 
of the local bank had an abnormal lust for tea, which was 
given him in a huge cup like a pudding-basin. There were 
also present a red-haired, horsey man, who talked of motors 
and a callow young squire so absorbed in Hylda’s friend 
Eileen, that he could neither talk nor eat. Guy did not 
feel very comfortable among these strangers, one or all 
of whom he suspected to have designs on Hylda, with her 
Dublin finish a rare jewel in those parts. But his jealousy 
was not half aroused and he sank into contemplation of 
the delicate fronds of celery. A harsh voice suddenly 
poured over him, asking his name. He reluctantly removed 
his attention from the celery, which had begun to suggest 
to him a forest of huge ferns with pink-striped beasts 
prowling down its sharp-roofed ways, only to find in his 
consciousness a great gulf at the bottom of which, and 
beyond reach, lay his temporary name. After a sickening 
interval he heard Hylda supply the bank-manager with 
his answer, and in a moment Guy was the miserable possessor 
of relatives whom he dare not disclaim in all parts of Ireland. 
Then the red-haired man drew the manager into a long and 
dusky story, whilst the girls chattered ostentatiously be- 
tween themselves. Guy was beginning to feel more than 
ever isolated, and the squire seemed piqued at Eileen’s 
inattention, for breaking silence at last he leaned across 
to Guy—‘ That bloody p.p...” 

Guy’s mind dizzied forthe clue. Was the squireen express- 
ing his objection to the Penny Post, or had he sowed his 
lands with sterile seed from Penny Packets? He was 
embarking on other and absurder speculations when Hylda 
again came to his rescue. 

“That’s the parish priest who is staying with Seumas, 
so that he has to get up at eight o’clock every morning to 
have breakfast with him!” 

“That’s it; and he eats like a great hog. 

“You come along with me, young people,” broke in the 
manager, “and we’ll get some tunes out of that gramophone 
of mine. And you, boy,” turning to Guy, “I’ve got a 
drop o’ stuff over there your uncle at Rathmines would 
sell his soul for.” 

Guy expressed his intense hope that he would be worthy 
to appreciate this formidable liquor, and in a few minutes 
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they were all sitting in the dimly lighted dining-room of 
the Bank House. After some preliminary whisky, the 
gramophone was induced to render a selection from the 
“* Maid of the Mountains,”’ and Guy, seated on the arm of 
Hylda’s chair, felt himself bathed in a luxurious happiness. 
He put his arm round her and she, turning her head a little 
towards him, crooned, smiling: 

At twenty-four he gets it rather badly 

From eyes of a different hue. 

“* Dear Guy,” she whispered, “* you have made me happier 
than I ever thought possible.” 

To Guy that was splendid, and leaning over to kiss her 
dark hair the whiteness of her throat seized him and made 
her body real. 

He drank some more whisky and a teider sentiment 
lapped along his veins. He felt that he could never desert 
this frail, loving girl who sang when he touched her... . 

The gramophone began to make a different noise. 

God sénd you back to mé. 


How sad she would be if he were knocked out! he could 
see that already the words of that dreadful song had filled 
her eyes with tears. How she would weep over his letters 
when the news came to her! And for the rest of her life she 
would go about with great depths in her eyes, whilst he 
would be lying senseless in the dark. 

Too soon it was time to leave the shadowy parlour, the 
whisky, the cheerful gramophone (for in spite of an occas- 
ional indiscretion it was cheerful) and say good-night to 
Hylda at the door of her lodging. It was very gloomy in 
the deserted street, and, left alone, Guy stood still staring 
at the stars till the surrounding houses faded from his 
consciousness, and out of the musty exhalations from the 
damp ground a world evolved, concrete and enduring 
as that which enclosed Hylda and the gramophone’s song. 
It was a narrow world, bounded by walls of earth, in which 
he moved as in a groove ; a low sky faintly luminous above 
him, in which curving lights flared briefly and fell. 

Suspended in that condition his body lost all contact 
with circumstance. Then the odour of femininity seemed 
distasteful to him, and he turned down the valley the way 
he had first come to the place. In the valley there the trees 
hung dark like hair clustering on sleeping flesh. 

Behind him, Hylda shook her jetty hair over her slim 
shoulders and curled cat-like on the bed. She lay amusedly 
watching Eileen, for Eileen left off most of her charm 
with her clothes, like the stumpy figures who used to wash 
their feet in the Impressionist’s exhibitions. Hylda spoke 
half to herself. 

“I simply have to be nice to that poor, dear, dull Guy. 
I could not hurt him just before he goes out to France . . . 
but it is hard, indeed. When will Seumas’s brother be 
coming back? . . . I wonder.” And she pressed her hand 
to her breast and sighed. 

Guy, thinking of her pain on the morrow, would have 
turned back again, but the river lay between them, dark, 
cold and shining with a hard impersonal desire under the 
stars. EpGELL Rickworp. 


Drama 


THE IRISH PLAYERS 


r HE Irish Players are at the Court Theatre and 

T The Playboy of the Western World is on. It 

will probably run some weeks. 

English audiences always appear to enjoy The Playboy 
hugely, but they take it solemnly ; aware that they are 
listening to a literary masterpiece they seem reluctant to 
laugh. Perhaps, too, they do not really think it very 
funny ; much of the humour is sardonic. Synge did not 
often pronounce upon the art he practised, but the few 
remarks he has left on record are profound. He said that 
the test of serious drama, and the word serious here, of course, 


— 


covers comedy, is “ the degree in which it gives the nourish. 
ment, not very easy to define, on which our imagination 
lives.” It is because The Playboy gives that nourishment 
that it lives. ‘* In countries where the imagination of the 
people, and the language they use, is rich and living, it is 
possible for a writer to be rich and copious in his words, 
and at the same time to give the reality, which is the root 
of all poetry, in a comprehensive and natural form.” , , , 
“In Ireland, for a few years more, we have a popular 
imagination that is fiery and magnificent and tender; 
so that those of us who wish to write start with a chance 
that is not given to writers in places where the springtime 
of the local life is forgotten, and the harvest is a memory 
only.” The material for writing plays which contain the 
nourishment on which “ our imagination lives,” lay round 
about him; he had only to use it like an artist. 


Note that sentence, “ In Ireland, for a few years more, 
we have, etc.,” and I do not think we shall have another 
Synge. ‘‘In these days” (I am quoting him again on 
the contemporary drama) “the playhouse is too often 
stocked with the drugs of many seedy problems.” When 
Ireland rules herself she will have many problems; they 
will be reflected on her stage and handled with a militant 
remorselessness. Many of her poets may remain lonely 
and distinguished, but the dramatists, I think, will give 
expression to the warring elements of national life which 
one great cause has concealed. Roman Catholicism, the 
morals of advanced social democracy, the ideals of eighteenth 
century gentility, the imaginative paganism of Celtic 
Ireland are all at one point or another at odds with each 
other; each is expressed to the full in different Irishmen, 
and in others all fourare at war. The powers of derision and 
of detachment, too, are developed to an unusual degree in 
them. We may expect, therefore, in the future, to see 


‘these forces fighting it out mercilessly on the battle-field 


of drama. 

Mr. Arthur Sinclair is such a favourite that he tends 
sometimes to make “‘ Michael James ” take up a little too 
much of the scene. It is very hard to keep a first-rate 
actor in his place, if he chooses to hold the stage, but a 
producer should see it is done. Mr. T. A. O’Rourke’s Shaun 
Keogh is perfect. He masters his part so thoroughly that 
critics forget to mention how good he is, taking him for 
granted like the dialogue. I always miss a touch of 
grimness in the closing scene of the last act, as the Irish 
Players act it now—the scene in which Pegeen, disgusted 
with Christopher Mahon, goes over to his enemies and 
burns his leg with a sod off the fire. Yet that grimness 
must be brought out if the point of the comedy is to be 
driven home. 

The idea of a man with enough savagery in him “to 
kill his da,” is thrilling to these girls and men, but when 
Christopher tries, before Pegeen’s eyes, to murder his father 
she is disillusioned. ‘And what is it you'll say to me, 
and I after doing it this time in the face of all!” he cries. 
“T’ll say,” retorts Pegeen, “‘a strange man is a marvel, 
with his mighty talk ; but what’s a squabble in your back- 
yard and a blow with a loy have taught me, there’s a great 
gap between a gallous story and a dirty deed.” 


Miss Sarah Allgood’s Widow Quin is admirable ; there 
is an ease and simplicity and mellowness in her acting 
which belongs to an older and better tradition than modern 
clever realism. Miss Maire O’Neill does not quite satisfy 
me as Pegeen, except in her flashes of temper; she is too 
casual in her delivery of her speeches. Mr. Fred O’Donovat 
as “ the playboy ” is excellent on his entry and during the 
comedy of the looking-glass scene. He fails in the love 
scenes. He is quite right, of course, not to turn on aftr 
ficially the voice beautiful and speak self-consciously; but 
Mr. O’Donovan goes further than that and delivers those 
rocket-like phrases without delight in or amazement at 
the towerings of his own emotion. 

DesmMonp MacCartTHyY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. Elkin Mathews have issued a_ thin 
M volume of Reviews and Critical Papers by Lionel 
Johnson (6s.). They have already published his 
Poetical Works in one volume and a more important collec- 
tion of his critical writings (1911). The Art of Thomas 
Hardy has been long out of print. It is a fine piece of 
criticism which did a great deal to reveal the beauty of 
Hardy’s work. No doubt it will be republished, for it will 
find readers. At present scarce, it is hard to get. When 
it is republished, then the whole of Lionel Johnson’s after 
all not so slender production will be accessible. I empha- 
sise the “‘ not” because his has been thought a barren or 
broken talent. He lived only thirty-six years (1867-1902) ; 
his health was frail, his sensibility extreme, and he drank. 
* * * 

I experience a slight feeling of embarrassment when I 
write down that last word, even a temptation to scratch it 
out, and substitute some phrase like “and that peculiar 
sensitiveness tempted him too often to hang a veil of alcohol 
between him and reality”; but I should feel in another 
way more ashamed if I did put it like that. His mind, as 
all he has written shows, was exquisitely sober, and his 
nature was most enviably generous and refined. We 
need only be sorry he made himself unhappy, or rather 
this craving for stimulants made him unhappy, towards the 
end of his life. He has written too well to make us feel 
as much pity as admiration for him. Anyone would be a 
fool, or needs must have talents of a very superior order 
indeed, who would not willingly exchange his future for 
Lionel Johnson’s achievement. 

* * * 


I believe such criticism as Lionel Johnson wrote is some- 
times described as “the higher journalism.” The phrase 
implies a distinction between journalism and literature 
which is more conventional than real. There is good 
journalism, bad journalism, mediocre journalism, and the 
three correspond to good literature, bad literature and 
mediocre literature. It is often harder to write well in a 
paper than in a book, because space and time are limited, 
and good writing reads better in a book or is always, at any 
rate, read more attentively. But, on the other hand, the writer 
in journals and papers secures, if a briefer, at any rate a 
far wider circulation than he would in book form unless he 
were famous. When Lionel Johnson wrote of Byron that 
he “could shout magnificently, laugh splendidly, thunder 
tumultuously, but he could not sing,” and that “ stanza 
upon stanza in Childe Harold reads like the finest things in 
Irish or American oratory, grandiose and sweeping,’ he 
was adding to the stock of criticism in English literature, 
though perhaps his readers fancied because these sentences 
appeared, probably anonymously, in a paper, that they 
were only reading “ higher journalism.” ‘“ His verdicts,” 
as My Robert Shafer says in his short introduction, “ wear 
well.” 

* * * 


Lionel Johnson was a man of the ‘nineties. He would, 
perhaps, have blossomed as a poet more completely in the 
Seventeenth century. Mr. Bernard Muddiman, in The 
Men of the ’Nineties (Henry Danielson. 6s.), defines the 
keynote of his poetry as “a cloistral mysticism ” (The Men 
of the "Nineties is, by the way, an_ excellent little 
book which should not be forgotten). “A devout Irish 
Catholic, he was moved by three themes: his old school 
(Winchester), Oxford and Ireland, and to these he unfortu- 
nately too often devoted his muse. . . . Most of his poems 
are subjective, and the majority have a certain stiffness of 
movement of a priest laden with chasuble.” His Collected 
Poems were prefaced with an essay by Mr. Ezra Pound. 
Now, Mr. Ezra Pound has a horror of what he calls “the 
Miltonian quagmire,” and Lionel Johnson wrote the English 
that has grown out of Latin, consequently Mr. Pound’s 
preface is not enthusiastic, but it is illuminating. Hardly 
able to praise Lionel Johnson’s work as a whole, he finds 
passages which another critic would not perhaps have 
noticed. They are certainly beautiful : 





The curlew cries 
Over her laid down beside 
Death’s lonely people. 
In Merioneth, over the sad moor 
Drives the rain, the cold wind blows. 
Past the ruinous church door, 
The poor procession without music goes. 
Those passages have the directness of living speech, and 
a poem which does not possess that quality Mr. Pound will 


not praise. i a 


* * * , _— 
But Lionel Johnson was as much a critic as a poet, and 
he resembles Sir William Watson in this, that his poems are 
rich in criticism : 
Herodotus, all simple and all wise ; 
Demosthenes, a lightning flame of scorn : 
The surge of Cicero, that never dies, 
And Homer, grand against the ancient morn. 
Lionel Johnson was a book-minded man, a book-minded 
poet, classical in execution and finish. It is to be hoped 
that if a new edition of The Art of Thomas Hardy is pub- 
lished his two tales, The Lilies of France, which appeared 
in the Pageant, 1897, and his ironical comment on his 
literary contemporaries, Incurable, will be included. They 
ought to have been bound up with this present volume. 
~ ~ * 


I have been reading another critic, Coventry Patmore 
(Courage in Politics and other Essays. Humphrey Milford. 
7s. 6d.), whose standards and execution are also classical. He 
represents with greater truculence the authoritative attitude 
towards literature, but he lacks the sympathy of Lionel 
Johnson, and there is in him a cranky individualism which 
contrasts grotesquely with the vaunted objectivity of his 
tests. He writes best on Coleridge, and if anyone is inclined 
to regard Coleridge’s life as a ‘“‘ wasted” one, he can be recom- 
mended to read Patmore’s angry reply. He has a merciless 
eye for high-class mediocrity and always distinguishes 
finish from within from mere polish; but his blind spot is 
a partiality for the literature which reflects 

Virtue at her gracious ease 
The flower of olden sanctities, 
even when that “virtue” is of a nature which excludes 
other finer qualities as mad, bad and dangerous, and the 
expression of “olden sanctities ” is merely prim and 
mawkish. 
* * * 

The Royal Society of Literature has published a volume of 
essays (Transactions. Vol. I. Humphry Milford. 7s.) 
which are dead and commonplace. It is the kind of book 
which makes any reader of normally vivid interests conceive 
a deep contempt for books about books. Even Lord 
Charworth himself seems to have been struck by the 
ineptitude of his own essay on Walt Whitman, for he adds 
a postscript a year afterwards saying Walt Whitman was 
“endowed with a noble gift of charity,” hoping that the 
young will not take his previous verdict too seriously. It is not 
criticism to string together a lot of passages mentioning 
Parsons in Literature (Lecture No. II.). It may or may 
not be entertainingly done, but it is not literary criticism. 
Sir Francis Younghusband’s paper on Culture as the Bond of 
Empire (Number VI.) has nothing to do with literature. 
He mentions Rupert Brooke twice and I think no other 
author, to say of him in the last case that “he was in 
love with the universe.” Brooke’s work shows more 
disgust with the universe than love of it—sometimes a 
peevish disgust. Signor Cippico, on the subject of Leonardo 
da Vinci, never comes to grips with his theme. He talks at 
large. Criticism is an attempt to understand the souls and 
minds of writers, their ideas, their period, their individual 
sensibilities, and the nature of the forms they used to 
express them and the kind of beauty they achieved; to 
answer the questions why and where they failed and 
why and where they succeeded, and why men at one time 
thought differently of them to what they think now, or why 
they still agree with their forbears. It is an exacting 
occupation requiring much knowledge, but above all curiosity 
and sensibility; it can be at its best as serious as the 
deepest self-examination. It is not to be written by men 
who are content to prosper placidly on a little of the best 
literature. 


ArraBLe Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Memoirs of a Midget. By Watrer peta Mare. Collins. 
8s. 


A Market Bundle. 
worth. 8s. 6d. 


There is a certain poem named Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song which 
has led perhaps as lonely a life as any great poem in the world 
that has escaped actual destruction. Palgrave did not know it. 
It is to be found in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature and, save 
when Mr. Rudyard Kipling used a verse of it as a chapter-heading, 
it has had few other chances of marrying with the true minds 
that would appreciate it. When one finds it quoted in one of 
the earlier chapters of Mr. de la Mare’s The Memoirs of a Midget, 
one feels first of all simply pleasure at reading again the mar- 
vellous words : 


By A. Nem Lyons. Thornton Butter- 


I know more than Apollo ; 
For oft when he lies sleeping 
I behold the stars 
At mortal wars, 
And the rounded welkin weeping. . 


With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander: 
With a burning spear 
And a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander. 


With a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned over to tourney 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end ; 

Methinks it is no journey. 
As one reads it occurs to one that this unknown writer was in 
his ethereal spirit own brother to Mr. de la Mare himself; and 
it occurs to one also that Mr. de la Mare would not have quoted 
this poem, of whose desperate though airy earnestness he must 
be so specially aware, merely to decorate the work of fancy 
which we had supposed it to be at the beginning, which shows us 
Miss Midget at five or six, “‘ seated in a bright tartan frock on a 
pomatum pot—a coloured picture of Mr. Shandy, so I remember, 
on its lid,” on her father’s dressing-table. And as the tides of 
the book’s poetry rose higher and higher, it becomes evident 
that there is an absolute unity in spirit and subject between 
Tom o Bedlam’s Song and The Memoirs of a Midget. This is 
not a work of the fancy but of the imagination, and it works 
out in the particular what the unknown poet stated in the general. 
It tells of the intimate life of those who know more than Apollo, 
and examines the nature of their furious fancies and the validity 
of a horse of air for riding purposes, and the details of the tourna- 
ment beyond the wide world’s end. It is, indeed, a biography 
of all the poets. Edgar Allan Poe is the name that one thinks 
of most frequently as one turns over its pages ; but it tells, also, 
as much of the truth as matters about Shakespeare, about 
Coleridge, about Keats. 

The thing is completely hooded in disguise, but it could not 
be dealt with otherwise than by symbols. Once admit the hard 
fact in these matters, and the spiritual truth flies out of the 
window and Mr. Gosse or Sir Sidney Lee comes in at the door. 
There could be no more exquisite and appropriate symbol of 
the poetic genius than the midget who tells the tale. Dwarfdom 
of this delicate sort, which exposes the one who suffers from it to 
derision on the part of the ignorant or to petting on the part of 
the sophisticated, is a good enough analogy to poethood. That 
it should be a woman relieves the situation of some of its clichés. 
A male dwarf would almost inevitably be regarded by the reader, 
even if not described by the author,as supremely unfortunate in 
not being able to gain the love of some full-sized lady, but in 
the case of a female dwarf it can be more easily conceded that 
the drama of the situation consists simply in the delicacy of 
her apprehensions, and in the treatment she receives from those 
who torment her and those who play with her as with a toy. 
As for the delicacy of those apprehensions they make a most 
perfect analogy to the poetic gift. In her youth Miss Midget 
runs along by the stream, plucking an umbrella of wild angelica 
or water parsnip to shield her from the rays of the sun, seeing 
with her microscopic eye wonders of form and colour that the 
normal retina cannot see, and by her tininess and obvious 
incapacity for aggressiveness coaxing nature to special perform- 
ances: ‘* Butterflies would settle quietly on the hot stones 
beside me as if to match their raiment against mine. If I proffered 


my hand, with quivering wings and horns they would uncoil 
their delicate tongues and quaff from it drops of dew or water.” 
She is, then, surely, the essence of all poets, with their happy 
revelation of the importance of what seems to others the mere 
unimportant frame of important life. 


And Miss Midget’s infatua- 


— 


tion for Fanny Bowater is as typical of the emotional adventures 
of this anomalous sect of human beings. Fanny is one of those 
children of false beauty who have always enchanted poets, “ so 
fascinatingly just a beautiful body—with that sometimes awful 
someone looking out of its windows.” Miss Midget’s fevered and 
repelled and yet constant love runs a familiar course. “ To 
my lonely spirit she was a dream that remained a dream in spite 
of its intensifying resemblance to a nightmare.” And the 
attitude of Fanny, with her repulsion from the Midget’s queer- 
ness which was never overcome by any sense of the Midgets 
beauty, and her conviction that the affection of the little, excep- 
tional thing cannot possibly be of as great importance as the 
affection of full-sized normal people, is also familiar. It strikes 
one with surprise that although Fanny is drawn with genius and 
unveiled in phrase after phrase of surpassing beauty, the letters 
that Mr. de la Mare ascribes to her are extraordinarily poor and 
even slightly silly. But that is true of all the letters that Mr. 
de la Mare quotes in his book. It springs perhaps from the fact 
that this is the novel of a lyric poet, whose dramatic power is 
not overwhelming. That accounts, moreover, for the failure 
of the book to make its emotions crystallise into significant events 
when the book comes to its crises, for its tendency to become 
rather specially soft when one expects it to become specially hard. 
But that lyric quality makes Mr. de la Mare lavish on his 
story an almost unprecedented wealth of gorgeous illuminations 
of the truth it tells. There appears before Miss Midget the 
hard conditions under which she can continue to enjoy the 
pleasure of rhapsody, such as she experienced walking home at 
Lyme Regis. ‘“ The planet Venus floating like a luminous water- 
drop in the primrose of the western sky.” Its continuance 
depends on her keeping to the companionship of her honest 
landlady and nurse, grim Mrs. Bowater, and Mr. Anon, that 
strange being whom she has found wandering among the weeds 
and runaway flowers of the deserted garden where she plays ; 
but a few inches superior to herself, but gaunt and clumsy and 
given to anger; he might be called by the name of Tragedy. 
But she will not stop to hear his stories of the land, “ whether in 
the time or space I not, of a country whose people were of my 
staturé and slenderness. This was a land, he said, walled in 
by enormous ice-capped mountains couching the furnace of 
the rising sun, and yet set at the ocean’s edge. Its sand-dunes 
ring like dulcimers in the heat. Its valleys of swift rivers were 
of a green so pale and vivid and so flower-encrusted that an 
English—even a Kentish—spring is but a coarse and rustic 
prettiness by comparison. Geese of dark green and snow were 
on its inland waters, and a bird clocked the hours of the night, 
and the conformation of the stars would be strange to my eyes... .” 
From this perverse Miss Midget flies to the petting of the Honour- 
able Mrs. Monnerie, who may well stand as type of all the patrons 
of the arts who have found their beneficiaries impossible. The 
base part of Miss Midget waxes fat and strong under the petting 
and becomes greedy and exigent; the finer part becomes mad 
with shame at being made a show of to Society. The end comes 
at a coming-of-age party, where Mrs. Monnerie sets before her 
a seven-tiered birthday cake adorned with sugar figures of the 
one-and-twenty most famous dwarfs, and a sumptuous feast that 
includes Supréme de Langues de Rossignols. At that the Midget’s 
soul revolts. But the circumstances prevent a dignified revolt. 
She seizes a glass of green liquid that a malicious member of the 
household has put by her plate. “A horrifying transparency 
began to spread over my mind.” She looks about and sees the 
abominable Fanny, who has found her way into the household 
as a governess. “I stepped up from my chair on to the table, 
and staggered towards her, upsetting, as I went, a shallow glass 
of bubbling wine. It reeked up in the air around me. . . . The 
insane glaze of my mind was already darkening. I toppled and 
fell in a heap beside her plate.’ We read again the familiar 
story of the poet’s ingratitude, “ the poet’s drunkenness.” 
Thereafter follows the Pericles mood of disgust with self and 
the world, and Miss Midget, to get free, poses in a gipsy’s show at 
a fair, and by her own degradation loses the one who loves her 
best, for Mr. Anon insists on taking her place in the ring when 
he finds out what she is doing, and is thrown from the pony and 
receives a mortal hurt. In this part of the book we feel again 
the deficiency of Mr. de la Mare’s dramatic sense. The gipsys 
ferocity is so forced that it is by way of being a grimace on the 
face of the author. But it is here that he outpours most fully 
his lyric gift. Magic in its way as “The Listeners ” is the passage 
which tells of the Stranger who stood at her tent door at the 
show ; it is such a portrait of sudden passion that cannot be 
matched save, oddly enough, in a celebrated passage of Jane 
Austen. Exquisite, too, the description of the penitent Miss 
Midget waiting in the tent while Mr. Anon takes her place in 
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the ring, and gets ready to go with him out of her degradation. 
“I scoured away the chalk and paint, and cleansed as far as 
possible my travel-stained clothes. From my bit of looking- 
glass a scared and shining face looked out. ‘Oh, my dear,’ 
I whispered, but not to its reflection, ‘ it is as clean now and for 
ever as I can make it.’” And there is her apprehension of the 
tragedy. ‘* Again the whip cracked. And then as if at a signal 
a vast, protracted, unanimous bawl poured up into space, a 
spurt of sound, like a gigantic invisible flower. ‘That wasn’t 
applause. But, you know, that wasn’t applause,’ I heard myself 
muttering. . . .” 

There is a beautiful continuity in the world of art. When we 
turn to Mr. Neil Lyons’ new book of short stories, 4 Market 
Bundle, we find that all his characters are descendants of Shake- 
speare’s minor characters. Mr. *Orace, who bought flowers for 
the policeman to put in his helmet, because, as he rightly said, a 
policeman with flowers in his helmet is a pretty and uncommon 
sight, is a dozen generations from the Shakespearean fool. Mr. 
Lyons did not design this, but he is an authentic artist, and such 
things happen in the world of art. But hardly ever have we 
had a more beautiful example of this continuity than Mr. de la 
Mare’s expansion of Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song, to which he has 
brought the completing grace of what the intervening centuries 
have discovered in the way of wisdom. That adds the last 
chapter to the book where the poor Midget, wandering by moon- 
light among the tangled weeds and grasses in the madness of 
grief, lifts to her lips one of the ripe fruits of the deadly nightshade, 
and is deterred by a mystical prohibition. It is not death the 
poet wants, for that is too like the apathy he has always despised, 
but harmony. “ It will be impossible to free myself, to escape 
from this world, unless in peace and amity I can take every 
shred of it, every friend and every enemy, all that these eyes 
have seen, these senses have discovered with me.” The sorrow 
of the distraught Midget is the child of the heartbreak of all the 
poets, her philosophy the child of all their resolutions to live 
in spite of fate. The book is the child of Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song, 
but in its veins there runs the blood of Shakespeare and Keats 
and Coleridge and Traherne. And it, too, being a work of art, a 
true creation, will leave descendants. For centuries to come this 
book will inspire imaginative people. Beyond all doubt it will 
be an ingredient of future poetry. 

REBECCA WEST. 


THE EUGENIC PROSPECT 


The Eugenic Prospect: National and Racial. By C. W. SaLeesy, 
M.D., F.R.S.Edin., F.Z.S. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The Law of Births and Deaths: Being a Study of the Variation in 
the Degree of Animal Fertility under the Influence of the; 
Environment. By CuarLtesEpwArpDPELL. T. Fisher Unwin, 
12s. 6d. 

Both of these interesting works are concerned with the future 
of the race, but their methods and their conclusions are widely 
different. Mr. Pell is chiefly interested in enlarging our know- 
ledge as to the conditions of fertility. Dr. Saleeby, on the other 
hand, is engaged in pressing for reforms which he considers to 
be justified, or rather to be demanded, by the knowledge which 
we already possess. Mr. Pell argues that the decline in the 
birth-rate is not due to artificial limitation of families, but to a 
natural law, under which we are becoming less fertile than we 
were. Dr. Saleeby, on the contrary, considers that “it has 
already been proved . . . that the decay of parenthood is due 
to nothing else than the deliberate will of the persons concerned.” 
This certainly is the general opinion, and a careful study of 
Mr. Pell’s work has failed to alter our conviction in that respect. 
At the same time, we admit that Mr. Pell presents the best 
case we have yet seen in favour of the view that the decline 
in the birth-rate is a natural phenomenon. Unfortunately, he 
has a way of presenting strong arguments in conjunction with 
weak arguments, whose very weakness tends to discredit the 
theory for which they are invoked. He points out, for instance, 
that the trade in contraceptive articles is not of such magnitude 
as to account for the visible decline in the birth-rate. But he 
also points out that prevention, in most cases, is not carried out 
by the aid of definitely contraceptive articles but by other 
methods of admittedly doubtful validity. 

Now, it may be true that these other methods are of doubtful 
validity, but so long as they are of any validity at all, they are 
bound to have some effect upon the birth-rate, if they are widely 
used. And there is no ground whatever for the opinion that 


they are not widely used. Many indications suggest that they 
are extremely general, especially among the well-to-do classes 
and, insecure though they may be from the point of view of the 
individual, their effect en masse is bound to be considerable. 
Two propositions may be laid down, to neither of which can we 
find a satisfactory answer in Mr. Pell’s book: (1) There exists 
a very widespread desire among certain classes to limit the 
numbers of their children; (2) There exists a very general 
knowledge among those classes as to measures, which are far 
indeed from being sure preventives, but which have at the 
least some preventive effect. Given these- two propositions, it 
necessarily follows that the birth-rate will be affected, notwith- 
standing the many ingenious arguments of Mr. Pell to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Pell, having disposed of artificial limitation, lays down 
the general biological “law” that: ‘“ The inherited potential 
degree of fertility of a species in comparison with that of another 
species will bear an inverse proportion to its capacity for survival 
under the environment to which it is adapted.” Whether or 
not there is the slightest truth in this proposition, it is certain 
that Mr. Pell has driven it a great deal too far. He admits 
there are exceptions, but he nevertheless formulates it as if 
it were not only an ascertained “law” but the decisive factor 
in the problem. Nature is not so simple as all that, and in any 
case this “law” appears to offer a very insecure basis for de- 
ductions in special cases. 

Dr. Saleeby writes in a very different strain. He is the 
reformer who desires above all to get things done. He sees 
his aspect of a disputed question lit up with the flare of a hundred 
searchlights. So dazzled is he by his convictions that, if there 
were other aspects, he would perhaps find some difficulty in 
perceiving them. Dr. Saleeby has lately been to America, 
where he found everything “splendid” and “thrilling.” He 
came back to England, and was forthwith plunged into the 
bottomless depths of despair. This violent alternation from 
extreme elation to extreme depression came to Dr. Saleeby 
chiefly through two causes: (1) that American towns appear 
to be less smoky than English towns, (2) that Americans can 
now only obtain their drinks on the sly. Well, no doubt, towns 
are more pleasant to live in when they are not smoky, but 
it ig possible to exaggerate these nuisances, and we doubt 
whether much profit accrues to the cause of smoke-abatement 
from giving it so prominent a place in a work on the future 
of the British race. The future of our race depends on a vast 
number of factors, most of which are probably unknown, and 
we are far yet from any conviction that the abolition of smoke 
will turn out to be fundamental. 

But what Dr. Saleeby sees, he sees in a blaze of light, and 
what he sees so clearly, he also writes clearly. He sees above 
all things a need for the suppression of alcohol. He is full of 
admiration for the “ practical idealism” of America in establish- 
ing prohibition, and, if possible, still more full of admiration for 
the movement on the part of some Americans to extend pro- 
hibition to other countries than their own. In this connection, 
Dr. Saleeby observes that “ It was thrilling to learn how they 
loved the name of England.” Notwithstanding Dr. Saleeby’s 
vivid account, we confess to remaining unthrilled. There is 
another aspect of the question. This altruistic sentiment of a 
small section of the American people may be due, as Dr. Saleeby 
assumes, to a world-embracing ‘philanthropy, or, on the other 
hand, it may be due to the universal tendency among busy- 
bodies to ride their pet hobby outside the limits which are 
dictated by a due consideration for the rights and liberties of 
other people. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Saleeby does not appear 
to be conscious that there is more than one side to the question, 
and thus he can write vividly, but without any sense of pro- 
portion. The case is overstated. The railway stations of 
America are “ spotless and sweet and beautiful.” Those of 
England are “ mucky ’oles.” No wonder that Dr. Saleeby is 
so depressed about the future of England. We would gladly 
cheer him up, if we could, even though it had to be done on 
iced water. The factors which make for the rise and fall of 
nations are, we fancy, far deeper—far less controllable—than 
those indicated by Dr. Saleeby. The cry of decadence is always 
with us ; it always has been with us ; it is usually no more than 
a weak generalisation based on a few cases of obvious evil in 
the body politic. It is most desirable that these evils should 
be exposed and remedied, but, if we have an eye for the good 
as well as for the evil in our community, we shall find little 
reason to anticipate any early advent of the calamities which 
are so freely prophesied by the extreme elements, both among 
reformers and among conservatives. z 
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Foods for the holidays 
and for everyday use 


Your holidays will do you more good if you have a 

parcel of “P.R.” Foods awaiting your arrival in the 

country. They are perfect for picnics, etc., being 
delicious, concentrated and highly sustaining. 


“PR.” BODY-BUILDING BISCUITS (30 Varieties) 
There is all the difference in the world between the ordinary 
biscuits and the delicious natural flavoured “‘ P.R;” Free from 

' all, chemical adulterants and shortenings. For children they 
— are unsurpassed. Most economical. 


“P.R.” BODY-BUILDING BREAKFAST FOOD 


Proved by recent analysis superior to any similar food. Can be 
eaten with or without sugar. Most nutritious and digestible. 


“P.R.” SUN-FOOD (Regd.) FRUIT and NUT 
CAKES 


Made from sun-ripened fruit and nuts of finest quality. Contains 
no peanuts. A splendid pocket food for tourists and others. 
Made in several varieties. 


“P.R.” NUT BUTTERS 


Excellent for table use. Made solely from nuts of superior quality 
without salt, preservatives or any addition whatever. Purer and 
cheaper than dairy butter. 


“P.R.” OLNUT COOKING FAT 


The best and most economical fat for pastry, puddings, cakes, fry- 
ing, etc. ; 13 ozs. goes as far as r Ib. of lard or butter. 


“P.R.” OLNUT SUET 
Perfect for boiled and steamed puddings. Grates easily and 
absolutely free from waste. 


“P.R.” COFFEE 


Perfect for flavour and aroma. Aids digestion and 
has no bad after effects. 


Write for complete list of latest reduced _ 
prices with name of nearest Agent to 


The Wallace “P.R.” Foods Co., Lid., 
46 ToTTENHAM Lane, HORNSEY, LONDON, N.8. 














/ THE CONSTANT HIGH QUALITY 
of Craven Mixture is the result of using only the most 

perfectly matured tobaccos and exact methods of 
blending. The secret of this difficult art has been passed on 
from one to another since it was first blended in 1867 at the 
command of the Third Earl of 
Craven. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad 
Cut, 2 ozs., 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10 








\ Get a Tin to-day, 


Made by Carreras, Lid., 
London, Est. 1788. 








LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - © - £16,000 
INVESTED FUNDS’ - - - - 29,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 
LIFE AND ENDO ASSURANCES AT 
PULAR RATES. 
Liverpool A Society.—Our numerous 
~ Agents Kingdom transact National Health 





BK. PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly 
: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
and Cable Address: 
Established in 1819. 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 
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‘*Be like the promontory”—so ad- 
jured the Emperor-Sage of Ancient 
Rome. ‘“‘ Easier said than done,” 
does someone observe? True— 
but it is not so difficult to-day to 
stand firm against troubles and dis- 
asters as it was in the days when 
Marcus Aurelius admonished his 
people. 


Human troubles have not lessened 
since those days. Indeed, Science, 
Speed, Competition, would seem 
: to have conspired to increase our 
: mental worries, physical dangers, 
=|!; and daily disasters. 
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Therefore, the Law of Compensa- 
tion has entered ‘in to balance the 
scales by proffering protection. 
Entire prevention is impossible. 
But provision against the day of 
need is within the grasp of all. 
Insurance is the world-wide medium 
of provision. 


To make that provision universal in 
its scope is the aim of The Motor 
Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 


When considering with whom and 
how best to insure—please remember 
that The Motor Union Insurance 
Co. Ltd. can meet your needs in all 
classes of Insurance, ‘‘ M.U.I.” 
M EANS U NIVERSAL 1 NSUR- 
ANCE. 


Explanatory leaflets will be 
forwarded on request to 
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10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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TRADITION AND CHANGE 


Sonnets from Hafez and Other Verses. By Exizasern Brinces. 
Milford. 3s. 6d. 
The Buzzards. By Martin ArmstronG. Secker. 5s. 


Shepherd Singing Ragtime. By Louis Gotpivc. Christophers. 
3s. 6d. 


Poems. By MARIANNE Moore. Egoist Press. 2s. 6d. 


There is, in the order in which these titles are arranged, a 
progressive tendency to overwhelm the reader. There are 
certain devices (technic, in general) which a poet uses to pro- 
duce an esthetic effect. When these devices are used with 
another aim we term the result rhetoric, which may properly 
be called a public function; wherein to astound, to deafen, or 
to amaze are the necessary preliminaries to audience. 

Miss Bridges is the base line from which we start, because her 
work is the most intimate, and free from all extravagance of 
technic or setting. She handles her lines like a metrist (which 
is rare nowadays), and not like a rhapsodist, so that the kind of 
pleasure her verses give is peculiarly simple, but complete : 

Wend I, wander I, past all worlds that be ; 

Ever have I wander’d or e’er the earth was made ; 
Urgd like the dlien dir o’er land and sea, 

Sleepless as sunlight, joyless as its shade. 


Not on your earth travel I; sdy not to mé: 
“Cease awhile thy wandering, O tir’d day!” 

Say not, “O pilgrim, rest thee ; comfort thee! 
Not here is my journey’s end, Indus nor Cathay. 


This movement perhaps is not compelling, but once realised 
the mind responds to it ; each beat and each minute dislocation 
of the rhythm falls into place with a propriety that is more 
than mere correctitude. 

Considering her allegiance to tradition, the freshness of 
Miss Bridges’ lyrics is a surprise. There is nothing contemporary 
in her attitude or her imagery. Valley, wood and stream supply 
her vocabulary, and the rose is her symbol of all ephemeral 
beauty. She touches the old themes and they live again : 

I called to fading day 

As o’er the hill she flew: 
“Whither, glad light, away ? 
Take me, O take me, too!” 
She said, “‘O wingless one, 
Thou hast thy memoried sun.” 

Such things are difficult to analyse, but it is probable that the 
adjectival precision and concentration of meaning (wingless, for 
instance) give it part of its superiority over the hundreds of 
similar stanzas which must be written every year. She is suc- 
cessful, too, in the more meditative pieces, such as the renderings 
from the Persian. But Hafez has aconventional Oriental senten- 
tiousness which is not always to be transmuted, and it even 
weighs on some of her original poems. His songs, however, have 
the proper passion and vinous exaltation, though that wine be 
not always juice of the grape : 

Mad thee with heaven’s pure wine, and fling 
To those clear skies thy rapturing. 

Mr. Armstrong uses rhyme for cymbals. He rhymes persist- 
ently, unfalteringly and polysyllabically. Even, at times, one 
desires to shut one’s ears to the inevitable echo which is sure to 
be lurking a line or two further down. Is it that our ears have 
grown delicate with the muffled whispering replies which pass 
for rhymes in much modern verse, or does Mr. Armstrong elevate 
the last words of his lines into a position of undue importance ? 
The rhyme does not make the distinction between prose and 
poetry, and we often look in vain for something more than 
adequate description in the line itself. Here is a metaphor of 
Beauty : 

You come at the call of our undying quest 

Out of the darkness, as from a window, leaning 
With pure delicious profile, carven shoulder, 
Bright arm and ivory contour of a breast 
Leaning towards us. 

The conception is exquisite, but the execution raises no enthu- 
siasm ; it might more precisely be called murder. These blurring, 
ready-made phrases are symptomatic of his general inability to 
turn to poetic uses the physical qualities of which he has a keen 
perception. There is poetic material in profusion in the volume 
and not a few pieces can be read with unmixed pleasure, but 
too often a superfluity of descriptive detail not under control, nor 
intensely interesting in itself, stifles the breath of his emotion. 

If there were a House of Correction for erring poets, Mr. 
Golding should be chained to the floor with a hundredweight 


or two on his chest and constrained to scratch his poems on the 
ceiling with his big toenail. Some such medieval discipline 
would be entirely for his own good. ‘“* What a flow of inspiration, 
what a measure of the divine afflatus!” as they used to say, 
He would beat us into submission with his clashing rhymes and 
war-like imagery, and then to shame us for our unyielding, offers 
us such an irrefusable gift as “* Lyric in Gloom ”—which is all 9 
lyric should be, an almost inconsequent thing. So, too, we pick 
out part of ‘* Ghost’s Gathering,” a masterly creation of desolation 
before it declines to sweetish sentiment; ‘The Moon-Clock” 
and “ The Shepherd Singing Ragtime,” which is almost as good 
as its excellent title. Mr. Golding has improved greatly since 
** Sorrow of War.” , 

An artist is always illuminating when criticising his own art. 
In a poem which discusses the attitude it is desirable to take 
up at present with regard to poetry Miss Moore suggests an 
inclusiveness which admits the baseball fan, the statistician, 
and “elephants pushing.” “Nor is it valid,” she continues, “to 
discriminate against ‘ business documents and school books’ ; 
all these phenomena are important. One must make a dis- 
tinction, however; when dragged into prominence by half- 
poets the result is not poetry, nor till the autocrats among us 
can be ‘literalists of the imagination,’ above insolence and 
triviality, and can present for inspection imaginary gardens with 
real toads in them, shall we have it. In the meantime, if you 
demand on one hand, in defiance of their opinion, the raw material 
of poetry in all its rawness and that which is, on the other hand, 
genuine, then you are interested in poetry.” This seems to us 
a very fair statement of the case, though it might have been 
more lucidly expressed had Miss Moore written it in prose. We 
have not space to reproduce her verse form. We confess we 
do not understand her always, but we do not conclude, therefore, 
that she is tremendously profound, nor that she is talking 
nonsense. Her book is quite the most interesting of these four, 
because she is trying to do something which has never yet been 
done, though it may be impossible to achieve. A complete and 
devastating scepticism is the lot of an intelligent contemporary ; 
there is no religion for a refuge, and the only escape for an artist 
is to devise an attitude. So Miss Moere does not swooningly 
emit “Beautiful!” when confronted with a rose, but remarks 
to it: ‘* Your thorns are the best part of you.’ Some of these 
pieces we would call dropsical epigrams, and others “ the raw 
material of poetry in all its rawness.” A few, such as “ Pedantic 
Literalist” and “‘ Talisman” we class as poems, perhaps because 
they have a meaning nearer to the surface and that we lack 
power to penetrate the more recondite. 


THE 
BRUSH AND PEN OF A NATURALIST 


British Mammals. (Vol. II.). By A. Tuorsurn, F.ZS. 
Longmans. (2 Vols. £10 10s.) 


This second volume illustrated and written by Mr. Thorburn 
is one of the most reliable as well as sumptuous natural history 
books which have appeared for a long time. It contains fifty 
coloured plates as well as numerous pen-and-ink sketches in 
the text. Each plate is accompanied by a short description of 
the animal and its habits. The pictures are not only remarkable 
for fidelity to fact, but exhibit the lover of animals in every 
stroke. In the letterpress, however, there is no sentiment. 
Mr. Thorburn confines himself to stating what is certainly known 
about each animal and stating it as briefly as possible. When 
some characteristic has been plainly described by another 
naturalist in words which it is impossible to condense, he quotes. 
For example, the note on the narwhal, or as whalers call it, the 
unicorn, consists almost entirely of a quotation from Scoresby’s 
Arctic Regions. The reader can depend on Mr. Thorburn’s 
careful choice of authorities ; and this willingness to rely even 
entirely upon them, inspires us with confidence when Mr. Thorburn 
speaks himself. We may be quite sure that if he thought any 
other naturalist’s observations more reliable than his own, he 
would have given them instead. He has aimed at making 
his book the most trustworthy brief compendium of such know- 
ledge of British mammals as we possess. It is therefore a desirable 
book of reference for anyone to possess, let alone the pleasure 
such a work can give to those with the tastes of a naturalist. 

Mr. Thorburn is straining a point when he includes the narwhal 
under the head of British mammals ; it is really a denizen of the 
Arctic Seas and very rarely visits these islands. One was caught 
in the Firth of Forth, 1648; the next was stranded alive near 
Boston, Lincolnshire, in 1800, and another driven ashore im 
the Shetlands in 1808. The beautiful white whale is as rare. 
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The Science of Healing 


The advantages of massage in preventive and curative treatment 
of disease are becoming daily more apparent. The reason why massage 
js so effective in the curing of strains and sprains and bruises and similar 
troubles is that it stimulates the circulation of the blood, so that while 
the waste matter is kneaded away, fresh nourishment is brought to 
the part, and the natural sateen, of the body is responsible for 

making new and healthy tissue. 


= use of massage in the treatment of internal compu. however, 
is by no means universal. In the majority of cases of liverishness, 
constipation, indigestion—in fact, any morbid condition of the viscera 
—the orthodox medical methods of the past generation were to 
drugs which would cause the artificial action of organs. 
In this way the symptoms were smothered and the patient for the 
time being was relieved. However, it is to be noticed that this 
coiiioent is merely akin to the beating of a tired horse. There is 
a renewed burst of energy, but the condition is made more serious. 
The most modern of our leading e have now recognised that if 
functions are to be made healthy the organs must be strengthened. 
The only way to accomplish this is by relieving the congestion in the 
organ and making its tissue clean and healthy. 


The process of massage, then, has been demonstrated to be most 

efiective in the treatment of internal and external ailments. It is 

, by scientific movements, to massage gently any portion of 

the viscera. A t liver can be carefully stroked by the surround- 

muscle bands; the contents of the bowels can be stimulated to 

and peristalsis ees by movements of the body which 

4 a call upon the right muscles in proper sequence. In fact, 

every human complaint associated with internal disorder can be 
treated beneficially. 


This scientific method of healing is truly effective because its results 
are permanent. In contradistinction to drugging, it strengthens the 
organ, making it active and its tissue healthy. It is infallible in its 
results, being an application of Nature’s own way of creating efficient 


physiological action. 

For several years I have devoted my studies to these scientific 
methods, and I am quite willing to take your case in hand and do for 
you what I have been able to accomplish for thousands of others. 


Will you write me confidentially, or shall I send you my new booklet 
(gratis), ‘‘ Physical Culture Simplified ” ? 


22 ST. PAUL’S CHAMBERS, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 24% of your income by way of 
Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 
Write for partioulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


OOKS.—Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, — r= 5s., 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 2 vols., 21S., I9II; Vinogradoff’s The 
Growth of the Manor, 1905, 158. ; George M oore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., rst 
»£4108.; Oeuvres de Rabelais, 2 vols., half morocco, Lemerre, Paris, 1906, £2 108.; 
hus Arbiter in English, 1708, £3 3s.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, 
; Quiller Couch, 7 works, 1st Edits., £6 6s. ; Scott’s Novels, Author's Favourite 
48 vols., 1829, etc., £6 6s. ; Perrot and Chipiez Works, Art in Ph cenicia, 
Persia, Ancien t Egyptian Art, ete., complete set, 12 vols., {12 12s.; Chas. 
’s Works, best edition, 13 vols., {2 10s. Budge’s ‘of Egypt, 8 vols., 
; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 10s. ; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, 
‘od’s History Cheshire, 3 large folio vols., 1882, £6 6s.; Balzac’s Greater 
ton Pub. Co., 14 vols., £4 10s. Hibbert Journal, Vols. I. to XI., £3 108. ; 
of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.3 ; Monthly Review, edited by Henry 
‘ols. r to 17, £2 10s.; Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 
15 1§s. (1910); Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, {10 10s. ; Reign 
(French Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38.; Omar Khayy4m, ee paper copy, 
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if SUCCESS OF NEW HUMORIST ! } 


A CRASH IN THE CABINET 


y 
“ PAGAN ” 





Cloth 5s. net 


“The charm of ‘ Pagan’s’ humour lies in his careful, 
telling style.” 

“It is by quiet irony and unexpected vivid adjectives 
that he secures his effects.” 

“This is the right sort of humour. Would there 
were more of it!” —Daily Express. 


———— 


G. P. PUTHAM’S SONS, Ltd., 24 Bedford St., Strand, W.C.2 J 


























PROFESSOR G. D. HERRON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE DEFEAT IN THE VICTORY. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE D. HERRON. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Thx following are excerpts from opinions of European Statesmen and others :— 

“‘I am reading just now your new book; it is the strongest, purest voice 
I have heard since the treaty.” 

“It is heartening to read even so d of tragedy, 
because in the background there is the weiter who knows what men were 
made for 

“ Your book is surpassingly fine, yy fy 6. I have marked 
my copy freely, and value it more than I I think your chapter 
on forgiveness the finest eupediien of that godlike ality I have o ever seen, 
and I eel like putting the book into the hands of people whom it otherwise 
may never reach.” 

“ Whatever the pa reception of this book may be, it will live, and 
— A) demain vely, not die with this generation, nor without its 
ts.”” 


LONDON: CECIL PALMER, OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY ST., W.C. 1. 
































| THE "HUMAN HAIR | 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
) By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. ) 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
ae Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c., 


should read this book.''—Scotsman. { 
«Thee cay acts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.''—The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the pesservation and restoration of the § 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''"— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
ell St. George's Road, Batgoavin, Londen, S.W.1. 














REFORMED INNS. 


ety A Refreshment House | — Take {1 Shares 
aR. vidend 74%) or 6% Loan S' 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 + Street, W. 1. 


A= for oe Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns ont Hotels managed 








1 £4 48-5 Madden’s United I en, best edit, by O'R 

16, £8; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., lio coloured plates, £6 108. ; 
Cust’s Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, ay ; Rupert Brooke's Collected 
Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; Froude’s History of England, best Library Edition, 
Weta J vols., £5 58.; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308.; Maupassant’s Select 
in English, 8 vols., {2 28.; Dramatic Works of wry Hankin, with intro. 

ohn Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 258.; Frank Harris, ¢ of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 
iS Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., £25 ; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saints- 


F 


» 7 vols., Nig _iund sleo for catalogue. = yee ware 6 Sash ane Save See 
me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries 
perchesed “BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys t Dinsy, to vols., £7 108.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. and sd Supplements, 23 vols., £18 63.4 
Litchfield’s Old niture, 2138. ; Gotken Apulius, 308.; Caldecott’s 

Picture Books, 16 vols., 248.; Gso. Bortow’s Works, 6 vols., 358.; Frazer's Golden 





Bough, 12 vols., £8 Highwaymen, 2 vols., ill; Historian’s Hist. 
of the World, a; £8,308; F £30) ; Browning’s Poetical Wont) vole. £43 Beards- 
ley's Drawings to » 2 ; "8 


's Essays, 6 vols., 158.; Fox Davies Public 
Afara Behn’s Pla 


Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.— 
HOLLAND Baos., 21 John Bright Street, Bir 3,000 books wanted. List free. 
Libraries or or smaller collections purchased for prompt cash. 


B°LDING HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.—A textbook of Mental 
t. By Dr. A. and. R 8 , a. Pros- 

Pectus Senta tieema Con 9 “saint Nicholas Street, a ss = 
SYSTEM 


THE ARS VIVENDI 


introduces into human evolution a © gow a Gees Sao 
Bénson, Heath, Prevention of Consumption. breting becomes copour and easy 
on ion. Brea becomes easy, 

jt voice full and the walk buoyant. ‘asal congestion specially treated without need 
Delicate children a. quickly.—Mr. ArTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 

Grosvenor Square, London, W. r. 
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It, too, belongs to the Arctic regions. One, however, was 
captured on the Yorkshire Ouse, and another, in 1903, at the 
mouth of the Tyne, and several are recorded to have been 
stranded at earlier dates. It measures from 12 to 20 feet in 
length. One was exhibited in a tank at the old Westminster 
Aquarium, but it soon died. A large number are killed every 
year by Norwegian whalers; their skins make good boots.! 3 
The article on the rat contains a good deal of information 
of which people who think they know enough about rats are 
ignorant. The large brown rat (that is to say the common rat), 
from which farmers and householders suffer most, came here 
apparently only as late as the early eighteenth century. It 
has ousted the old black rat by its superior size, cunning, activity 
and prolificacy. The old black rat is found chiefly in seaports, 
but these are recent colonists. Mr. Thorburn refers us to a 
little book called Rats and Mice as the Enemies of Mankind, 
by M. A. C. Hinton, in which the annual loss caused in Great 
Britain by rats is put as high as £15,000,000. The female pro- 
duces several litters in a year, and about thirteen or fourteen are 

born at a time. ° 
In Mr. Thorburn’s opinion the red deer is the grandest wild 
animal we possess in the British Islands. The red deer, however, 
is insignificant compared with the stags which inhabited our 
forests in prehistoric times, whose many-pointed, heavy antlers 
are sometimes dug up from bogs or river beds. The red deer is 
likely to become scarcer as the wild deer-forests of Scotland are 
narrowed by the extension of grazing land; and it is only 
hunting which leads to their continued preservation among the 
moors of North Devon and Somerset, otherwise they would 
be shot by the farmers. One of the very few passages in which 
Mr. Thorburn deviates from plain statement into betraying the 
emotion an animal rouses in him is when he says: ‘‘To those who 
have been privileged to watch the red deer among the glens and 
hills of Scotland, or to hear his wild and far-reaching notes of 
defiance as he challenges some rival, nothing else would seem to 
fit in so well with the spirit of his surroundings as this fine animal, 
whose form is a model of strength and elegance. One wonders 
at his stoutness of heart and untiring muscles as he breasts some 
hill without a pause with his long swinging stride.” But such 
are as rare as adjectives in a pilot’s handbook. It is 


with his brush that Mr. Thorburn has expressed his love of ‘ 


animals. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The New Stone Age. By Harrison E. How. University of London 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

This volume is one of the “‘ New Century Books of Useful Science ” 
and its sub-title is ‘‘Cement, Concrete and Reinforcement in the 
Service of Man.” This sufficiently indicates its contents, of which 
we are not in a position to offer a technical criticism. ‘‘ Alumina 
below 10 per cent.,” declares Mr. How, “renders Portland cement 
more quick setting,” but “it is popularly believed that any con- 
siderable percentage of magnesia will give rise to expansion and 
cracking.” This little fact should be noted by anyone who chances 
to be compiling a brochure on “ Popular Beliefs.” 


The Norse Discoveries of America. By G. M. GarnorNne-Harpy. 
Oxford University Press. 14s. 

About the year 870, according to the Sagas, Ingolf crossed from 
Norway to Iceland, and a century later the great Viking, Eric the Red, 
was making expeditions to Greenland and hearing stories of the won- 
derful Wineland across the Western ocean. In the century before 
the Normans invaded England, and just after the appearance of Chris- 
tianity in Iceland, the glory of reaching Wineland seems to have 
fallen to Leif. The Sagas here worked over end with the Flatey Book, 
which is dated 1870-87, and the whole record of the voyages covers 
about five centuries. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy regards the evidence for 
the Norse discovery of America as quite conclusive. He has dealt 
with the texts in a fashion which may not be wholly acceptable to other 
Scandinavian scholars. His translation is as plain as it could be, 
We may take it as a modest counterblast to the style which William 
Morris so successfully imposed upon his generation. 


The History of the Yorubas. By the Rev. Samvet Jounson. Rout- 


ledge. 2ls. 
This is an absorbing book for the student of African history and of 
African races. The Yorubas inhabit the country which is now in- 
cluded in the Ilorin district of Northern Nigeria and in the Western 
Province of Southern Nigeria. This history has been written by an 
educated Yoruba of Lagos. He has recorded the history of his nation 
as it is handed down by native tradition, and, although, of course, much 
of the early story is mythological, it is scarcely the less valuable, for 
it gives a picture of Africa the European conquest as it appears 
to African memory. The writer has also included a detailed account 
of native forms of government, manners, and social customs, and the 
whole of this is again of great value. When he comes to the period 


from’ 1820 to the British protectorate, his narrative has obviously left 
the region of ay A or that of history, and, as he himself sleet 
a part in the events which led up to British intervention, no student 
of modern African history can afford to neglect his book. 


THE CITY 


WING to the presence of British officers and officials 
in Cologne and the other occupied German terri- 
tory, a considerable amount of buying of German 

shares for the account of individual British subjects has 
taken place during the last two and a-half years. In 
addition, many people in this country believe in the ultimate 
recovery of Germany, and, realising that the purchase of 
good German shares is a better means of benefiting by such 
recovery than by purchasing paper marks, which are non- 
interest bearing, whereas the shares do carry dividends and 
can at any time be converted into marks, have also pur- 
chased German industrial or banking shares. Their choice 
is, however, usually circumscribed, for the person who buys 
shares negotiable only in a foreign country naturally likes 
to keep himself au courant with their market value if he is 
in England, and he therefore almost invariably limits his 
purchases to one of the German stocks the quotations of 
which are telegraphed over to London and appear in the 
financial papers. 
. * * 

Such shares are extremely few in number—in fact the 
total number of securities quoted on the Berlin Bourse the 
price of which appears day by day in the London financial 
papers is fourteen, as will be seen from the following list, 
which includes three non-German securities, viz. : a Mexican 
_ a Canadian railway share, and an American railway 
share : 


German 8 p.c. Bochumer 

Prussian 3 p.c. Harpener 

Mexican Consols Allgemeine Elect. Ges. 
Canadian Pacific Badische Anilin 
Baltimore and Ohio Daimler 


Deutsche Bank 


Hamburg-Amerika 
Dresdner Bank 


Norddeutsche Lloyd 
. + . 

It would be interesting to know by whom, at what date, 
and on what basis these stocks were selected. It is doubtful 
if one person in England is interested to know at what price 
Berlin quotes Mexican Consols, whatever they may be. No 
fault can be found with the two banks which have been 
chosen; Bochumer and the Harpener are well-known coal, 
iron and steel concerns; the A.E.G. is a giant electrical 
undertaking, at the head of which stands Herr Rathenau, 
the German Minister of Economy ; the Badische is one of the 
great dye concerns, and the two shares with which the 
list winds up are the well-known shipping companies in 
which some people in this country may hold shares ; but it 
is doubtful if any members of the British public are interested 
in the price of the German Daimler Company shares. The 
Badische is, as stated, one of the great German dye and 
chemical concerns, but it is only one, others equally important 
and successful being the Bayer Works and the Héchster 
concern. 

* 7 * 
Now, the Badische share is quoted higher in comparison 
to its dividends, etc., than the other great dye and chemical 
works already mentioned (with which it is allied), and this 
is probably due to the fact that British purchases of German 
dye-works shares are almost wholly concentrated upon this 
particular one because it ap in the daily Berlin Bourse 
report published in the Lenten papers. This note is written 
in Germany, and I have asked business people here what are 
the leading industrials which they would select if they were 
cabling over a selection according to their impertance, and 
the resulting list is as follows : 
Farbenfabriken Bayer (Dye-works and Chemical). 
Badische Anilin (Dye-works and Chemical). 
Héchster Farbwerke (Dye-works and Chemical). 
Phénix (Coal and Iron). 
Harpener (Coal and Iron). 
Augsburg-Nurnberg Maschinenfabrik (Machinery). 
Deutzer Gasmotoren (Gas Engines). 
Mannesmann (Tubes). 
Griesheim Elektron (Light Metal). 
Zuckerfabrik Frankenthal (Sugar). 
Allgemeine Elect. (Electricity). 
Zeiss (Lenses). 

A. Emi Davies. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


SCHOOLS. 





—_—_— 


P/NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Council invite applications for the following positions :-— 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL ADULT EDUCATION. 
STAFF TUTOR in the Department. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours, and qualified to teach 
University Tutorial Classes in Economics, and Social Science. 

The person appointed would be re quired to assist the Director in 
the general work of the Department. 


SALARY {400 per annum. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
PART-TIME LECTURER in Geography, for one year only. 
SALARY about {200 per annum. 


The Lecturer will have every facility for doing research, and will 
dso have opportunity for augmenting his salary by doing Extra-Mural 
work for the Adult Education Department. 

Further particulars and forms of application, which must be returned 
not later than August 22nd, will be forwarded on application to— 

J. E. SHIMELD, Registrar. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


eeuncs SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the auspices of the University.) 








Students are trained for all branches of SOCIAL WORK. The 
ordinary Diploma Course covers two University Sessions. 

Certificate Courses in Social and Sanitary Science for HEALTH 
VISITORS. 

A short evening course is arranged in conjunction with the W.E.A. 

Full particulars of all classes from The Director, School of Social 
Study, University, EDINBURGH. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WES’ IN! eachers. Chairman and Hon 
etary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
Loan Fund and Grents from the 
LawRENCB. 








MA.—For information concerning Scholarshi 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin Gat Missenden: 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 — Sy 
schoo! offering a first-class M MODERN EDUCATION on Maro 

‘o-education until 13, * girls remain until Particularly suitable Ly: elder girls who 
wat to ctedy Dusts Aris, Grafts ta all branches, Draw, ma, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurh Domestic su jects. Preparation for Matriculation if if aptitede is shown. 

od 9 to 13 sleep at aaee Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
aan principles mclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 


expenses. 
: The Misses Manvirze and Mrs. C. H. NicHorrs. 





MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Mistress of the the Huddersfield School. Tee aim of the _ te 


High the School is 
pom . 4k, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage fey 14. means of Literature, A: » Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of to increase resource and initiative by 
work such as bare O Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
e bom a Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
ythmics, Elocution, Leg b and all —— 
subjects as should be part fine 4 gitl’s a 180 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea- fe on gravel soil. bouse is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


I ye OR 
, —, Mrs. t 

assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Piteaie (De. Yorke Trotters Bk gre 
and Morris Dancin g 








taught. Special Develop- 

t. Principal tak: f 
men - sp one es a few children into home, w' yoo 
I INDUM HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Miss RICHAR B.A. 
some Schoo! on Prorrimeival :, Mise, Races Special a’ ettention tp hestth end chasactes. 


N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GI to 18 of cal 
P. —. RLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physi 
X35 *-- + 

Willows, Suffolk. 





addition to usual subjects and 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Reus 
ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
S* = ~~ Gessend' s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 





) A. -air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional et eee ge Gerrard's Cross is situated 
on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Pamrctrpat. . ©, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


"TSE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe R — Principal : eS Students are 


to cae 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational Medical Gymnastic oe on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net! &c. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





past LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
Untversiry Courses in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING pe 
and Women. yy ET @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 





Sept. 15.—ITALIAN ART CITIES and HILI, TOWNS .. 79 gus. 
Oct.-Nov.—_GRAND SOUTHERN TOUR. Calabria, oe ' Tunisia, Algeria 185 gns. 
Nov.—TUNISIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH ° -» 98gns. 


Dec.-Jan.—_ EGYPT and PALESTINE ° . 285 guns. 
Programmes of these -— = tours from Miss Brsnop, "FR. G. Ss, 159 Auckland 
Road, Upper Norwood, S.E 


BoUskNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST BOARDING 
HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter gardens, trams and shops. 

Motor rides in beautiful New Forest and to ae ha of interest. Private 
tent on sands for bathing and picnics.— Apply Miss K. M. 








Aver peasy soated in Dest oct. Tena Guest House. Centrally and 
pleasantly situa’ locality. Tennis, Tariff, &c., with photogra 
pay application.—Mrs. Roc Le 3 diploma), 2 Jevington 





ICTORIA HOTEL, BuUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. Plenty of coal. 





TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
ios eet &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

qemaomsean Typmnc OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 

1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prom 
A experienced typist.— ge hE 16 Sediicien ‘Sean tly Ped » Bristo 











T Y2EWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
and promptly executed at home—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Q1 Queen een Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


W =iniken HOUSE, Carnsrooxk Roap, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. r ra 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM $3 To 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STRELB. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
Rss INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 
tional facilities supplied free. Escort arranged. Next party September 14th. 
——_iee Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, REASENO—A Gusias Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well- park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work.—Pros¢ 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. § a) attention 

to —_ ons physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. 














= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE goceives oti end b bo J — 
Resident or Daily Pupils for instruction at pa ouseenes. 
holidays.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


ARTNER WANTED for photographic work for Artists, Authors 
and Architects, and supply press with pictures and articles. Technical know- 
ledge not essential. Good rooms central London.—Box 671, NEW STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


| with secretarial and organising experience requires post as 
Secretary to girls’ or boys’ school. South of land preferred.—Box 672. 
NEw STATESMAN Office, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 














ADY, University Social Diploma, desires appointment, Secretarial ; 
or work with young people.—121 Grosvenor R: Bristol. 





LOSE TO BRITISH MUSEUM 

Let for 6 months from end of first week in Sep 

(gas stoves), bathroom (geyser) and kitchen ; electric light throughout. Terms 
moderate.—Address N., Unicorn Hotel, Stow-on- “‘the- Wold, Gloster. 


ROMS. with breakfast, for ee pateweme. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Ta Square, W.C. 1. 


[MEM ASCENCE ! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris Speciauist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 128. 


Bs Serene oe atc emer rte 
No trouble or bleness about it. Never fails to exterminate Cock 


.—Charmingly furnished Flat to 
tember. Sitting-room, 2 beds 














18. 94., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from HowarrTms, 471 Crooke- 
Reed. Shefieid. 
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A TERRIBLE INDICTMENT. 





The Experiences of 


an Asylum Doctor. 
By MONTAGU LOMAX, M.D. 12s. 6d. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is not more nor less than an indictment. The whole asylum system is called in question. Many of the 
pictures are calculated to fill the reader with horror. We are sure that the public anger that will follow the 
perusal of Dr. Lomax’s book will bring matters to a head.”—Times. 

“ A grave indictment . . . which the public conscience could hardly allow to stand unanswered. The book 
calls for an official reply and that reply ought to be made quickly.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A grave indictment of our treatment of lunatics in public asylums.’’—Westminster Gazette. 

“The most harrowing pictures of the asylum system since Charles Reade wrote ‘ Hard Cash.’’’—Daily News. 
“The disclosures of Dr. Lomax are bound to evoke widespread interest and indignation.’”—Daily Herald. 








My Memoirs. By PRINCE LUDWIG WINDISCHGRAETZ. (Just Ow) 16s, 


**One of the most interesting accounts yet written of the fall of the Hapsburg Monarchy. Prince Windisch- 
gtaetz is certainly a picturesque and epigrammatic writer.”—Times. 





Delusion and Dream. ( The Analysis of Mind. 


By Dr. SIGMUND FREUD. (Just Out) 128. 6d. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 16s. 
Dr. Freud has found the dreams and delusions of the hero A New Volume in the Library of Philosophy. 


of “‘ Gradiva,”’ a nevel by Wilhelm Jensen, depicted in so 
realistic a manner that he has used this charming tale in “It contains some finely destructive work as well as 
demonstrating the application of the principles of psycho- | some delightfully clear and luminous expository work.’’— 
analysis which he has evolved. | New Age. 


| 








FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
The Man on the Other Side. 7s. 6d. 


“a A Novel of the Occult. By ADA BARNETT. 

“. . . treated with so much dignity, beauty and sincerity that we gladly accept what might otherwise offend 

as being contrary to normal experience. The story is told with so much quiet assurance that there is no \ 
incongruity in the setting—a Sussex village all croquet parties and amusing gossip.” —Times. 





The Heretic : A Study of Temperament. 8s. 6d. 
By J. MILLS WHITHAM, Author of “ Broom,” “ Starveacre,” ‘ Wolfang,’’ etc. 
““A book conspicuous not only for its rugged and original intelligence, but also for a high level of | 


interest.”’—Outlook. 


Temptations : a Book of Short Stories. (Just Out) 7s. 6d. 
By DAVID PINSKI. 


Renewal. By M. E. FRANCIS, Author of “ Beck of Beckford,” &c. (Just Out) Ss. Gd, 











GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD., 


| 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. { 
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